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Survey of the World. 


The Gold Standard bill pre- 
The Currency pared by the Republican 
Bill Passed Caucus Committee was 
passed in the House on Monday last, after 
one week’s debate, by 2 vote of 190 to 150, 


eleven Democrats standing with the Repub-° 


licans in the affirmative. This result had 
been foreseen, as it was known at the begin- 
ning of the debate that the bill had the sup- 
port of all the Republican members and of 
at least twelve Democrats, some of whom, 
however, would probably decline to vote on 
either side of the question. Mr. Driggs, of 
Brooklyn; Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Levy and Mr. Fitzgerald, of New 
York, Democrats, had spoken in support of 
the bill. There was no vote upon any sub- 
stitute or amendment calling for the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 
one. The Democrats were quite willing to 
avoid such a vote, which would have dis- 
closed on their side of the House the revolt 
of a considerable minority, and they were 
favored in this matter by the terms of the 
special order governing the proceedings, 
which excluded the consideration of a sub- 
stitute, except by unanimous consent. On 
Saturday, the closing day of the debate, 
when Republicans asserted that the Demo- 
crats’' were afraid to offer a silver amend- 
ment, Mr. Richardson replied that the spe- 
cial order barred the way. Whereupon the 
Republicans suggested that the Democrats 
Should ask for unanimous consent. Mr. 
Bailey, with a silver amendment in his hand, 
made the request, but it was declared to be 
out of order in Committee of the Whole. 
When the committee rose, Mr. Overstreet 
asked that by unanimous consent the spe- 


cial order be so amended as to permit the 
Democrats to offer a silver substitute. Mr. 
Driggs, of Brooklyn, Gold Democrat, came 
to the aid of his patty associates with an ob-/ 
jection, and thus was avoided an official rec- 
ord of the division in the Democratic party 
upon the chief plank of the platform of 1896. 





The Republican National 
Committee, at a meeting in 
Washington last week, de- 
cided that the national convention shall be 
held on June 19th in Philadelphia. On the 
first ballot the vote was as follows: Chicago, 
20; Philadelphia, 13; St. Louis, 9; New 
York, 7. The second gave Philadelphia 25 
votes, against 24 for Chicago. The meeting 
was a very harmonious one. The renomina- 
tion of President, McKinley, by acclama- 
tion, was regarded by all as a foregone con- 

clusion. For the second ‘place Secretary 
Root appears to be the choice of a majority 
of the politicians in Washington. In an ad- 
dress designed to convince the committee 
that the convention should be held in New 
York, Senator Depew remarked that the 
President would receive an immediate and 
unanimous nom{nation, and that the keynote 
of the platform would be “ gold and glory.” 
Mr. Payne did not offer his resolution for a 
reduction of the number of delegates from 
certain Southern States, as it was opposed 
by Chairman Hanna and the President, al- 
tho he told the committee that in his opin- 
ion both justice and expediency called for 
the proposed change. In Kentucky Gover- 
nor Taylor was inaugurated on the 12th. It 
is pointed out that the decisions favorable 
to Taylor in the several contests were made 
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by Democratic judges, one of whom was a 
membet of Goebel’s Executive Committee. 
Many interesting municipal elections took 
place in Massachusetts on the 12th. Altho 
a considerable Democratic majority had 
been shown in Boston at the last two elec- 
tions, Thomas N. Hart, Republican, was 
elected Mayor this time by 2,084 -plurality 
over Gen. P. A. Collins, Democrat, owing 
chiefly to the influence of John R. Murphy. 
The Democrats had declined to nominate 
’ him for Mayor, and therefore he induced his 
followers to vote against Collins. The eight- 
hour day for city employees was carried at 
the polls in the cities where it was an issue 
—in Boston by a vote of three to one. Nine 
cities voted for license, and five—Cambridge, 
Chelsea, Beverly, Everett and Melrose— 
against it. In several of the larger ‘cities 
the vote on this question was very close. ,.A 
Socialist gain was noticeable in Newbury- 
port. The new Mayor in Boston opposes the 
use of State police. The city gave a large 
majority against relaying the street car rails 
which were removed from Tremont Street 
when the subway was opened. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
League the President’s memorable order of 
May 29th was sharply attacked. It is said 
that the Senate Committee on Elections will 
report against the seating of Quay, and that 
the administration would be pleased if spe- 
cial sessions of the Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia Legislatures should be held at once 
for the election of Senators. 


The first test vote in the 

Democrats and’ senate upon a question in- 
Filipinos volving the Government’s 
policy in the Philippines was taken on the 
14th inst. A recent dispatch from Manila 
repeated a story told by Spanish prisoners 
concerning the affair in Subig Bay in July 
of last year. They asserted that the “ Con- 
cord” and the “ Raleigh ” were in company 
with a steamer belonging to the insurgents 
which carried the Filipino flag. Mr. Petti- 
‘grew, of South Dakota, introduced a resolu- 
tion asking the Secretary of the Navy to in- 
form the Senate whether a vessel flying this 
flag was ever accompanied by American 
war ships and whether the flag of “the 
Philippine Republic” was ever saluted by 
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Admiral Dewey or any vessel in his fleet 
after the battle of Manila. A motion to lay 
this resolution on the table was carried by 4 
vote of 41 to 20, nineteen Democrats joining 
Mr. Pettigrew in the negative, because the 
resolution was recognized by them, as by 
their opponents, as an attempt to embarrags 
the Government. On the same day there 
were introduced in the House by Mr. Wil. 
liams, of Mississippi, two joint resolutions 
designed to set forth the policy of a majority 
of the Democrats concerning the Filipinos, 
One gives independence to the insurgents 
upon condition that they agree to repay to 
us the $20,000,000 paid to Spain under the 
Peace Treaty, and convey to the United 
States sites for a naval station and several 
coaling stations. It also provides that we 
shall defend them for ten years against in- 
terference by foreign Powers. The second 
directs the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
whether the constitutional prohibition of 
slavery and -the statutory prohibition of 
polygamy have not been violated in the 
agreement with the Sultan of the Sulu Is- 
lands. Both were referred to the new Con- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. , They had been 
shown to and approved by several promi- 
nent Democratic members, but not shown, it 
is said, to Mr. Richardson, the Democratic 
leader in the House. It is well known that 
the Democrats in Congress are not united on 
the questions involved in the Government’s 
course concerning the Philippines. The new 
organization of the Senate committees by the 
Republicans gives commanding influence to 
the supporters of the administration’s policy. 





At the nineteenth annual 
convention of the Fede 
ration of Labor, which 
was attended by delegates representing 
about 800,000 members of trade ‘unions, 
President Gompers argued that the Fili- 
pinos should at once be permitted to set up 
an independent government. While the 
question of the islands and the principles 
involved were of vital moment, there was 
“beneath it all,” he said 


The Federation 
of Labor 


“the purpose of those who have lost faith in 
the principles of our republic, those who have 
no confidence in or reliance upon. the honor, 
honesty, and stability of our people and our 
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form of. government, and who aim to erect a 
throne of despotism upon the tomb of freedom, 


‘whose initiatory step is a large standing army, 


and who, with militarism rampant, hope to crush 
out the memory of, and the aspiration for, true 
liberty and freedom for all our people.” 

He denounced General Ludlow for sup- 
pressing the general strike in Havana. Or- 
ganized labor was deeply concerned, he said, 
in “the swift and intense concentration of 
industries,” realizing that unless this should 
be “confronted successfully by an equal 
or superior power, there is economic danger 
and political subjugation in store for all;” 
but the interstate commerce and anti-trust 
laws had “ been the very instruments to de- 
prive labor of the benefit of organized 
effort.” All the propositions for preventing 
“the natural concentration of industry” 
which he had observed would be more in- 
jurious to the working people than to the 
trusts. They would be compelled to endure 
the evil of the corrupt influence of the trusts 
upon politics until they should understand 
that “the state is by right theirs” and 
should finally “‘come to their own.” The 
convention. adopted, with only three dele- 
gates dissenting, a resolution opposing sub- 
sidy legislation generally, and another de- 
daring opposition to the ship subsidy bill 
util shipbuilders cease to exert their in- 
fuence against legislation for an eight-hour 
working day. 





The nomination of Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood to be Major-General 
of Volunteers was confirmed 
on the 12th inst., and on the following day 
he was appointed Military Governor of 
Cuba, to succeed Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke, 
who has held the office for a year. General 
Brooke is ordered to return to Washington, 
and it is said that he may be assigned to the 
cmmand of the Department of the Lakes, 
with headquarters at Chicago. General 
Wood had several conferences with the 
President and Secretary Root, and he sailed 
for Havana on Saturday last. His duties 
will be civil rather than military, and it is 
inderstood that he would have been ap- 
binted Civil Governor if there had not been 
much opposition in Cuba to the proposed 
substitution of a civil for the military ruler. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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General Wood’s policy will be like that 
which he has pursued so successfully at 
Santiago. He wants good schools, good 
roads and good courts, and will try to pro- 
vide them for the Cubans without any de- 
lay that can be avoided. The appointment 
appears to be approved generally in Cuba, 
altho some of the Havana newspapers are 
displeased. The sincerity of their criticism 
may be measured by the fact that a prom- 
inent paper commended the appointment on 
one page, which is printed in Spanish, and 
attacked it on the adjoining page, which is 
printed in English. The Mayor of Tunis, a 
small town near Holguin, has delivered to 
the military authorities three field guns, ten 
thousand rifles and a large quantity of am- 
munition, all of which had been hidden near 
that town since the close of the war. Gen- 
eral Davis’s urgent recommendation that 
something be done to relieve the general de- 
pression in Porto Rico has been considered 


‘by the Cabinet, and it is said that the Presi- 


dent will ask in a special message for the re- 
moval of the tariff barrier. At the recent 
election in Ponce the Republican party had 
a majority of 1,700. 





To all appearances the Fili- 
pino Government has col- 
lapsed. One by one its 
principal leaders have been taken captive or 
surrendered, and now Mabini, recognized on 
every hand as the ablest of. them all, has 
been taken near Bayambang as he was try- 
ing to make his way across country. Re- 
ports have varied with regard to Aguinaldo, 


Aguinaldo’ in 
Hiding 


‘some affirming that he is passing south to 


reach Cavite, but that has been denied, and 
the fact that Bulacan province has been de- 
clared free from insurgents would indicate 
that he can scarcely join the forces, which 
are still in considerable numbers, in the 
southern province. According to the latest 
information, he is in disguise and, accom- 
panied by a few of his generals, is endeavor- 
ing to reach the province of Cagayan, the 
extreme northeastern province of Luzon. 
Spanish prisoners have been coming in by 
the hundreds and a large number of Ameri- 
cans have also been released. The Ameri- 
can forces in the north have been divided 
up into comparatively small parties and are 
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scouring the country in every direction, 
breaking up the companies of Filipinos, who 
are little more than bandits. The navy is 
holding all the more important places around 
the coast and there seems to be no outlet. 


In view of these continued victories Presi-— 


dent McKinley has directed General Otis to 
throw open the ports of the Philippines to 
commerce as rapidly as he can garrison 
them with troops no longer needed for ac- 
tive field operations, and it is believed that 
30,000 men can speedily be spared for gar- 
rison duty, leaving 20,000 effective for any 
campaigns made necessary in Luzon and 
other islands where a show of force may 
still be made. Thus Subig has already been 
opened and Dagupan, at the terminus of 
the railway, will undoubtedly be opened 
very soon. Troops are expected to occupy 
Aparri, the most northern part, in a few 
days, and there will then be opened the 
valley of the Cagayan river. . Zamboanga 
in Mindanao has probably already been gar- 
risoned, and on every hand there are indica- 
tions of a prompt return of prosperity. A 
significant thing occurred in Cebu. A meet- 
ing of the tribunal was held and the local 
president announced that seven friars had 
arrived in the island, and called for a public 
expression of the course to be adopted to- 
ward them. After a debate it was unani- 
mously voted to ask the American authori- 
ties to expel, the friars as agitators whose 
presence was prejudicial to the peace of the 
island. 





General Castro, the recent 
usurper of the Venezuelan 
Presidency, has finally restored 
peace in the republic by utterly defeating 
General Hernandes last week in a place 
near Tocuyo, in the province of Barque- 
simeto. General Hernandes, it will be re- 
membered, was released from prison when 
the victorious Castro, some weeks ago, en- 
tered Caracas. Under cover of the night he 
fied the city with 1,000 followers, and un- 
gratefully turned on his liberator. Now that 
peace is restored Castro will submit to the 
formality of a popular election, and will then 
receive the constitutional right to continue 
in the exercise of the office he now holds. A 


Peace in 
Venezuela 
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small revolution is in progress in Guate- 
mala, caused it is said by the chronic finan. 
cial situation, but we shall probably not hear 
from it again. The Colombian revolution 
has paralyzed the industry and commerce of 
the nation to a most distressing degree, and 
altho the Government forces have had by 
far the best of it so far, the rebels may 
make one more effort, for the latest dis- 
patches say that 1,200 rifles and 1,500,000 
rounds of ammunition have been smuggled 
to the rebel army. 





The three armies advancing to 
the relief of Ladysmith and 
Kimberley, and to the attack 
on Bloemfontein, have each suffered a ge- 
rious repulse, which is practically a stinging 
defeat, altho not so in actual form. The first 
to meet with this repulse was the army of 
General Gatacre, advancing from Molteno 
on the road toward the Free State capital. 
Moving out in the night he fell upon the 
Boer camp on Stormberg Mountain, strong- 
ly intrenched, altho defended by a compar- 
atively small force. Another Boer force ad- 
vanced upon the flank and subjected his 
troops to a sharp cross fire with such telling 
effect as to compel his withdrawal to Mol- 
teno. Scarcely had the news of this reached 
the world when word came that General 
Methuen, who had fought his way so suc- 
cessfully from Hopetown to within sight of 
Kimberley, and had won, even at very heavy 
cost, the battle of Modder River, had been 
misled by his guides into a Boer ambuscade 
at Maagersfontein, and had been driven 
back with great loss. Then all eyes were 
turned toward General Buller, advancing 
toward Ladysmith. It was supposed that he 
would surelysucceed,even where others had 
failed. There was general dismay when the 
news came that he, too, had suffered terti- 
bly in an attempted advance, and been com- 
pelled to fall back upon his intrenchments 
after a loss of a large number of troops, and, 
what was of the greatest importance, eleven 
guns. The Boers having destroyed the 
bridge across the Tugela River, he undertook 
to avail himself of two fords, a brigade be- 
ing sent to each. The one on the left, it was 
found, would be unable to cross and every 
effort was centered upon the other. The at- 
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tack was made with great gallantry, but 
just at the very crisis it was found that the 
artillery’ which was: to support the attack 
had been led by the impetuosity of its com- 
manding officer into 9. position where it was 
almost surrounded by Boer troops behind the 
rocks and subjected to a cross fire that 
mowed down horses and men. With the ut- 
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7,630. There is a large per cent. of loss of 
high officers. The Marquis of Westminster 
was killed, as also General Wauchope, one 
of the most popular generals in the army 
and a man who had served with great dis- 
tinction. Field Marshal Roberts also lost 
a son, a young man of great promise. So far 
as can be learned the Boer losses at Maagers- 








SCALE OF MILES 








most of bravery two of the guns were with- 
drawn, eleven, however, remaining in the 
hands of the Boers. Further advance was, 
of course, by this rendered impossible, and 
the regiments were withdrawn and General 
Buller retired to his camp at Chieveley, be- 
low Colenso. The losses in each one of these 
battles were heavy, and the sum toial of 
killed, wounded and missing is given as 


fontein and Stormberg were comparatively 
small. Had it not been for the blunder of 
the guides which led the British troops into 
a false position, the Boers themselves say 
that they would have been inevitably de- 
feated and forced to fall back. That blun- 
der cost the English dear. At the Tugela 
River the Boer loss was heavier, tho how 
great it is impossible to say. 
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. These are two-fold. In 
Consequences Of gouth Africa they are 

the Defeats manifest in what appears 
to be a general uprising of the Dutch in 
Cape Colony. Details are not permitted by 
the censorship, but there are many indica- 
tions that thousands of the Dutch farmers 
have joined the ‘troops under the command 
of the Boer generals. Everywhere throughi- 
out the Colony there is anxiety and dread of 
civil war. This has the two-fold effect of 
necessitating heavy police duty throughout 
the whole province, and of endangering the 
connections between the advancing armies 
and their bases of supplies on the coast. In 
England -the effect has been to solidify the 
resolve of the country. There has been con- 
siderable criticism of the generals on the 
field for allowing themselves to be tricked, 
as they were in each case, and of the Gov- 
ernment at home for not sending sufficient 
supplies to the field. But all of these criti- 
cisms are held somewhat in abeyance, the 
dominant feeling being that a most serious 
undertaking has been commenced and must 
be carried through at whatever cost. Or- 
ders have already been given to call out all 
the reserves, and to utilize the militia for 
home defense, freeing every possible regular 
for use in the field. It becoming evident 
that no one of the generals there can com- 
mand all lines, Field Marshal Lord Roberts 
-has been ordered to take general command, 
and General Kitchener has been summoned 
from the Sudan to act as his chief of staff. 
On every hand there is the firmest resolve 
to leave nothing undone that is essential to 
ultimate success. What is to become of the 
garrisons at Kimberley, Mafeking and Lady- 
smith is not altogether evident, altho there 
appears to be no special fear as to their 
safety. Before the reinforcements can reach 
Africa and everything be ready for a com- 
plete and safe advance much time will 
elapse, and at least a month will be re- 
quired before these beleaguered garrisons 
can hope for rescue. 





For some weeks there have 
been rumors of another Rus- 
sian advance in Central 
Asia, this time to Herat. Kashgar has been 


Russia in 
Central Asia 
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frequently mentioned, but the place most 
prominent has been this important city in 
Northwestern Afghanistan. Since the com- 
pletion of the branch of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway from Merv to Kushk, a strong 
fortress has been erected at that place, and 
one also at Karki on the Amu Daria 
(Oxus), very near the Afghan border. A 
large amount of military railway material, 
including rails and railway trucks, has been 
bought in Germany and stored at Kushk, 
ready for use at a moment’s notice, and a 
prominent Russian newspaper has urged 
that the time has come for “on to Herat!" 
Another prominent journal, however, holds 
that it would be impracticable to get Herat 
by purchase, that a war with the Ameer 
would be inconvenient, and that, after all, 
the wisest thing for Russia is to leave 
Afghanistan as a thorn in England’s side, 
while special attention is directed to secur- 
ing a through connection with the Persian 
Gulf. Whatever be the facts in regard to 
Herat, it is certain that Russia is moving in 
Persia. Of the lease of the Province of 
Azerbaijan, reported some time ago, we 
hear no more, but a considerable sum of 
money has been appropriated for railroad 
surveys; two connecting Tiflis with Tabriz 
one via Urumia, and one connecting Baku 
with Resht via Lenkoran and the west coast 
of the Caspian. These completed, another 
survey is planned from Tabriz to Teheran, 
Ispahan and Bushire on the Persian Gulf. 
There are reports also of a Russian steamer 
line between Aden, to connect with the Voi- 
unteer Service boats and Busra. The stories 
of some months ago of the securing of Ban- 
der Abbas, on the Persian coast of the Gulf, 
are revived by the appearance of a number 
of Russians in that region, tho there is no 
Russian trade. The Russian press connect 
their movements with the opportunity fur- 
nished by England’s preoccupation in South 
Africa, so that she cannot pay much atten- 
tion to other places. At the same time it is 
becoming evident that Russia does not enjoy 
the Gerraan advance in Asia manifested in 
the securing of control of the railway route 
to Bagdad. She has secured some conces- 
sions to her interests in the north, but has 
had to yield the approach to the Persian Gulf. 
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HE robber o’er the prairie stalks, 
a And calls the land his own, 
And he who talks as Slavery talks, 
Is free to talk alone! 
But tell the knaves we are not slaves, 


leave And tell them slaves we ne’er will be; 
side, Come weal or woe, the world shall know, 
ecur- . We're free, we’re free, we're free ! 
rsian 

rd to Oh, watcher on the outer wall, 

ng in How wears the night away ? 


I hear the birds of morning call, 
I see the break of day ! 
Rise, tell the knaves, etc. 
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road The hands that hold the Sword and Purse 
‘abriz Ere long shall lose their prey; 
Baku And they who blindly wrought the curse, 
coast The curse shall sweep away ! 
other Then tell the knaves, etc. 
eran, 
Gulf. The land again in peace shall rest, 

With blood no longer stained; 
The virgin beauty of the West. 

Shall be no more profaned. 

We'll teach-the knaves, etc. 
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Gulf, The snake about her cradle twined, 
umber Shall infant Kansas tear; 

is no And freely on the Western wind 
ynnect Shall float her golden hair ! 


y fur- So tell the knaves, etc. 
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atten- ‘Then let the idlers stand apart, 

> it is And cowards shun the fight; 
enjoy We'll band together, heart to heart, 
ted in Forget, forgive, unite ! 

And tell the knaves we are not slaves, 
rou And tell them slaves we ne’er will be; 
manetvi Come weal or woe, the world shall know, 
at = We're free, we're free, we're free ! 
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Fremont’s Ride. 


By Elizabeth H. Whittier. 


S his mountain men followed, undoubting and bold, 
O’er hill and o’er desert, through tempest and cold, 
So the people now burst from each fetter and thrall, 
And answer with shouting the wild bugle call. 
Who'll follow ? Who'll follow ? 
The bands gather fast; 
They who ride with Fremont 
Ride in triumph at last ! 


Oh, speed the bold riders ! fling loose every rein, 

The race run for Freedom is not run in vain; 

From mountain and prairie, from lake and from sea, 

Ride gallant and hopeful, ride fearless and free ! 
Who'll follow, ete. 


The shades of the Fathers for Freedom who died, 
As they rode in the war-storm, now ride at our side; 
Their great souls shall strengthen our own for the fray, 
And the glance of our leader make certain the way. 

Then follow, etc. 


We ride not for honors, ambition, or place, 
But the wrong to redress, and redeem the disgrace; 
Not for North, nor for South, but the best good of all, 
We follow Fremont, and his wild bugle call ! 

Who'll follow ? Who'll follow ? 

The bands gather fast; 

They who ride with Fremont 

Ride in triumph at last ! 


[The deep interest John G. Whittier took in the presidential campaign of 1856 is attested by several of his 
well-known poems of that period. But one of his songs, that was set to music and sung in that campaign, has 
never been identified as his until the present time. It is now first published with his name. A gentleman in Phila- 
delphia recently sent me a copy of a letter of Whittier’s, in which a stanza of this song is given, and the poet 
writes that he was about to send it to the National Era, of which he was then corresponding editor. He adds 
that he prefers not to have his name accompany it on the music to which it was to be set. He also says his 
sister wrote the song which accompanies his, and that she was not willing to have her name used. Both poems 
appeared in the Era of August 14, 1856, under the head of “ Lyrics of Freedom.”’ Blizabeth’s song was signed 
‘E ,” and her brother s had no signature. I have not been able to find the music to which these songs were set. 
As it was Mr Whittier’s habit freely to suggest lines and even whole stanzas for poems submitted to him for 
criticism, it may be readily believed that his hand is shown in his sister’s spirited song, ‘‘ Fremont’s Ride,” for it 
sounds even more like him than ‘* We're Free,”’ which is certainly his. It will be remembered that the question 
of freedom in Kansas was one of the leading issues of the Fremont campaign. I have before me a letter from 
Charles A. Dana, then one of the editors of the New York Tribune, calling upon Whittier for campaign songs for 
Fremont. He writes ; ¥ 

‘“‘A powerful means of exciting and maintaining the spirit of freedom in the coming decisive contest must be 
songs. If we are to conquer, as J trust in God we are, a great deal must be done by that genial and inspiring 
stimulant,"’* SAMUEL T. PICKARD.] 
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Expansion and Peace. 
By Theodore Roosevelt, PRES. U 4. 


Govsrnor or New York. 


T was. the gentlest of our poets who 
wrote: 


“Be bold! be bold!” and everywhere—“ Be bold; 


Be not too bold! Yet better the excess 

Than the defect; better the more than less.” 

Longfellow’s love of peace was profound; 
put he was a man and a wise man, and he 
knew that cowardice does not promote 
peace, and that even the great evil of war 
may be a less evil than cringing to iniquity. 

Captain Mahan, than whom there is not 
in the country a man whom we can more 
appropriately designate by the fine and high 
phrase, “ a Christian gentleman,”’ and who is 
incapable of advocating wrongdoing of any 
kind, national or individual, has given utter- 
ance to the feeling of the great majority of 
manly and thoughtful men, when he de- 
nounces the great danger of indiscriminate 
advocacy of peace at any price, because “ it 
may lead men to tamper with iniquity, to 
compromise with unrighteousness, soothing 
their conscience with the belief that war is 
so entirely wrong that beside it no other 
tolerated evil is wrong. Witness Armenia 
and witness Crete. War has been avoided; 
but what of the national consciences that be- 
held such iniquity and withheld the hand? 

Peace is a great good; and doubly harmful, 
therefore, is the attitude of those who advo- 
cate it in terms that would make it synony- 
mous with selfish and cowardly shrinking 
from warring against the existence of evil. 
The wisest and most far-seeing champions 
of peace will ever remember that, in the first 
Place, to be good it must be righteous—for 
unrighteous and cowardly peace may be 
worse than any war—and, in the second 
Place, that it can often be obtained only at 
the cost of war. Let me take two illustra- 
tions: 

The great blot upon European internation- 
al morality in the closing decades of this cen- 
tury has been not a war, but the infamous 


‘Peace kept by the joint action of the great 


Powers, while Turkey inflicted the last hor- 
rors of butchery, torture and outrage upon 
the men, women and children of despairing 
Armenia. War was avoided; peace was kept; 
but what a peace! Infinitely greater hu- 
man misery was inflicted during this peace 
than in the late wars of Germany with 
France, of Russia with Turkey; and this 
misery fell, not on armed men, but upon de- 
fenseless women and children, upon the gray 
beard and the stripling no less than upon 
the head of the family; anditcame not in the 
mere form of death or imprisonment, but of 
tortures upon men, and above all upon wom- 
en, too horrible to relate—tortures of which 
it is too terrible even to think. Moreover, no 
good resulted from the bloodshed and mis- 
ery. Often this is the case in a war, but 
often it is not the case. The result of the 
last Turko-Russian war was an immense 
and permanent increase of happiness for 
Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
These provinces became independent or 
passed under the dominion of Austria, and 
the advantage that accrued to them because 
of this expansion of the domain of civiliza- 
tion at the expense of barbarism has been 
simply incalculable. This expansion pro- 
duced peace, and put a stop to the ceaseless, 
grinding, bloody tyranny that had desolated 
the Balkans for so many centuries. There 
are many excellent people who have praised 
Tolstoi’s fantastic religious doctrines, his 
fantastic advocacy of peace. The same qual- 
ity that makes the debauchee and the dev- 
otee alternate in certain decadent families, 
the hysterical development which leads to 
violent emotional reaction in a morbid na- 
ture from vice to virtue, also leads to the 
creation of Tolstoi’s “ Kreutzer Sonata” on 
the one hand and of his unhealthy peace- 
mysticism on the other. ‘A sane and healthy 
mind would be as incapable of the moral 
degradation of the novel as of the decadent 
morality of the philosophy. If Tolstoi’s cour- 
trymen had acted according to his moral 
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theories they would now be-extinct, and sav- 
ages would have taken their place. Unjust 
war is a terrible sin. It does not nowadays 
in the aggregate cause anything like the mis- 
ery that is caused in the aggregate by unjust 
dealing toward one’s neighbors in the com- 
mercial and social world; and to condemn 
all war is just as logical as to condemn all 
business and all social relations; as to con- 
demn love and marriage because of the 
frightful misery caused by brutal and unreg- 
ulated passion. If Russia had acted upon 
Tolstoi’s philosophy, all its people would 
long ago have disappeared from the face of 
the earth and the country would now be oc- 
cupied by wandering tribes of Tartar bar- 
barians. The Armenian massacres are sim- 
ply illustrations on a small scale of what 
would take place on the very largest scale 
if Tolstoi’s principles became universal 
among civilized people. It is not necessary 


to point out that the teaching which would 
produce such a condition of things is funda- 


entally immoral. 
- is Again, peace may only come through war 


There are men in our country who seeming- 
ly forget that at the outbreak of the Civil 
War the great cry raised by the opponents of 
the war was the cry for.peace. One of the 
most amusing and most biting satires writ- 
ten by the friends of union and liberty dur- 
ing the Civil War was called the “ New Gos- 
pel of Peace,” in derision of this attitude. 
The men in our own country who, in the 
name of peace, have been encouraging Agui- 
naldo and his people to shoot down our sol- 
diers in the Philippines might profit not a 
little if they would look back to the days of 
the bloody draft riots, which were deliber- 
ately incited in the name of peace and free 
speech, when the mob killed men and wom- 
en in the streets and burned orphan children 
in the asylums as a protest against the war. 
Four years of bloody struggle with an armed 
foe, who was helped at every turn by the 
self-styled advocates of peace, were needed 
in order to restore the Union; but the result 
has been that the peace of this continent has 
been effectually assured. Had the short- 
sighted advocates of peace for the moment 
had their way, and secession become an act- 
ual fact, nothing could have prevented a 
répetition in North America of the devastat- 
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ing anarchic warfare that obtained for 
three-quarters of & century in South Amer. 
ica after the yoke of Spain was thrown off. 
We escaped generations of anarchy and 
bloodshed, because our fathers who upheld 
Lincoln and followed Grant were men in 
every sense of the term, with too much com- 
mon-sense to be misled by those who 
preached that war was always wrong, and 
with a fund of stern virtue deep in their 
souls which enabled them to do deeds from 
which men of over-soft natures would have 
shrunk appalled. 

Wars between civilized communities are 
very dreadful, and as nations grow more and 
more civilized, we have every reason, not 
merely to hope, but to believe that they will 
grow rarer and rarer. Even with civilized 
peoples, as was shown by our own experi- 
ence in 1861, it may .be necessary at last 
to draw the sword rather than to submit 
to wrongdoing. But a very marked feature 
in the world history of the present century 
has been the growing infrequency of wars 
between great civilized nations. The Peace 
Conference <t The Hague is but one of the 
signs of this growth. I am among those who 
believe that much was accomplished at that 
conference, and I am proud of the leading 
position taken in the conference by our dele- 
gates. Incidentally I may mention that the 
testimony is unanimous that they were able 
to take this leading position chiefly because 
we had just emerged victorious from our 
most righteous war with Spain. \ Scant atten- 
tion is paid to the weakling or the coward 
who babbles of peace; but due heed is given 
to the strong man with sword girt on thigh 
who preaches peace, not from ignoble mo- 
tives, not from fear or distrust of his own 
powers, but from a deep sense of moral obli- 
gation. 

The growth of peacefulness between na- 
tions, however, has been confined strictly to 
those that are civilized. It. can only come 
when both parties to a possible quarrel feel 
the same spirit. With a barbarous nation, 
peace is the exceptional condition. On the 
border between civilization and barbarism 
war is generally normal because it must be 
under the conditions of barbarism. Whether 
the barbarian be the red Indian on the frot- 
tier of the United States, the Afghan on the 
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porder of British India or the Turkoman 
who confronts the Siberian Cossack, the re- 
sult is the same. In the long run civilized 
man finds he can only keep the peace by sub- 
duing his barbarian neighbor; for the bar- 
parian will yield only to force, save in in- 
stances so exceptional that they may be dis- 
regarded. Back of the force must come fair 
dealing, if the peace is to be permanent. But 
without force fair dealing usually amounts 
to nothing. In our history we have had 
more trouble from the Indian tribes whom 
we pampered and petted than from those 
we wronged; and this has been-true in Si- 
beria, Hindustan and Africa. 

Every expansion of civilization makes for 
peace. In other words, every expansion of 
a great civilized Power means a victory for 
law, order and righteousness. This has been 
the case in every instance of expansion dur- 
ing the present century, whether the expand- 
ing power were France or England, Russia 
or America. In every instance the expan- 
sion has been of benefit, not so much to the 
Power nominally benefited, as to the whole 
world. In every instance the result proved 
that the expanding Power was doing a duty 
to civilization far greater and more impor- 
tant than could have been done by any sta- 
tionary Power. Take the case of France 
and Algiers. During the early decades of 
the present century piracy of the most dread- 
ful description was rife in the Mediterran- 
ean, and thousands of civilized men were 
yearly dragged into slavery by the Moorish 
pirates. A degrading peace was purchased 
by the civilized Powers by the payment of 
tribute. Our own country was one among 
the tributary nations which thus paid blood 
money to the Moslem bandits of the sea. 
We fought occasional battles with them; 
and so on a larger scale did the English. But 
peace did not follow, because the country 
was not occupied. Our last payment was 
made in 1830, and the reason it was the last 
was because in that year the French con- 
quest of Algiers began. Foolish sentimental- 
ists, like those who. wrote little poems in 
favor of the Mahdists against the English, 
and who now write little essays in favor of 
Aguinaldo against the Americans, celebrated 
the Algerian freebooters as heroes who were 
Striving for liberty against the invading 
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French. But*the French continued to do. 
their work; France expanded over Algiers, 
and the result was that piracy in the Medi- 
terranean came to an end, and Algiers has 
thriven as never before in its history. On an 
even larger scale the same thing is true of 
England and the Sudan. The expansion of 
England throughout the Nile valley has been 
an incalculable gain for civilization. Any 
one who reads the writings of the Austrian 
priests and laymen who were prisoners in 
the Suden under the Mahdi will realize 
that when England crushed him and con- 
quered the Sudan she conferred a price- 
less boon upon humanity and made the civil- 
ized world her debtor. Again the same thing 
is true of the Russian advance in Asia. As 
in the Sudan the English conquest is fol- 
lowed by peace, and the endless massacres 
of the Mahdi are stopped forever, so the 
Russian conquest of the Khanates of Cen- 
tral Asia meant the cessation of the bar- 
barous warfare under which Asian civiliza- 
tion had steadily withered away-since the 
days of Gengis Khan, and the substitution 
in its place of the reign of peace and order. 
All civilization has been the gainer by the 
Russian advance, as it was the gainer by 
the advance of Hngland and France in 
North Africa. Above all, there has been the 
greatest possible gain in peace. The rule of 
law and of order has succeeded to the rule 
of barbarous and bloody violence. Until the 
great civilized nations stepped in there was 
no chance for anything but- such bloody vio- 
lence. 

So it has been in the history of our own 
country. Of course our whole national his- 
tory has been one of expansion. Under 
Washington and Adams we expanded west- 
ward to the Mississippi; under Jefferson we 
expanded across the continent to the mouth 
of the Columbia; under Monroe we ex- 
panded into Florida; and then into Texas 
and California; and finally, largely through 
the instrumentality. of Seward, into Alaska; 
while under every administration the proc- 
ess of expansion in the great plains and the 
Rockies has continued with growing rapid- 
ity. While we had a frontier the chief 
feature of frontier life was the endless war 
between the settlers and the red men. 
Sometimes the immediate occasion for the 
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war was to be found in the conduct of the 
whites and sometimes in that of the reds, 
but the ultimate cause was simply that we 
were in contact with a country held: by 
savages or half-savages. Where we abut 


on Canada there is no danger of war, nor 


is there any danger where we abut on the 
well settled regions of Mexico. But else- 
where war had to continue until we ex- 
panded over the country. Then it was suc- 
ceeded at once by a peace which has re- 
mained unbroken to the present day. In 
North America, as elsewhere throughout the 
entire world, the expansion of a civilized 
nation has invariably meant the growth of 
the area in which peace is normal through- 
out the world. 

The same will be true of the Philippines. 
If the men who have counseled national 
degradation, national dishonor, by urging us 
to leave the Philippines and put the Agui- 
naldan oligarchy in control of those islands 
could have their: way, we should merely 
turn them over to rapine and bloodshed until 
some stronger, manlier power stepped in to 
do the task we had shown ourselves fear- 


ful of performing. But as it is this country 
will keep the islands and will establish 
therein a stable and orderly government, 
so that one more fair spot of the world’s 
surface shall have been snatched from the 


forces of darkness. Fundamentally the 


tongue and culture, 
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and Baron Sternburg. No difficulty can ever 
arise between Germany and the United 
States which will not be settled with satis- 
faction to both, if the negotiations are con- 
ducted by such representatives of the two 
Powers as these two men. What is neces- 
sary is to approach the subject, not with a 
desire to get ahead of one another, but to 
do even and exact justice, and to put into 
operation a scheme which will work, while 
scrupulously conserving the honor and in- 
terest of all concerned. 

Nations that expand, and nations that 
do not expand, may both ultimately go 
down, but the one leaves heirs and a glorious 
memory, and the other leaves neither. The 
Roman expanded, and he has left a memory 
which has profoundly influenced the history 
of mankind, and he has further left as the 
heirs of his body, and above all, of his 
the so-called Latin 
peoples of Europe and America. Similarly 
to-day it is the great expanding peoples 
which bequeath to future ages the great 
memories and material results of their 
achievements, and the nations which shall 
have sprung from their loins. The people 
that do not expand leave, and can leave, 
nothing behind them. 

It is only the warlike power of a civilized 
people that can give peace to the world. 
The Arab wrecked the civilization of the 


cause of expansion is the cause of peace. if Mediterranean ' coasts; the Turk wrecked 


With civilized Powers there is but little 
danger of our getting into war. In the 
Pacific, for instance, the great progressive, 
colonizing nations are England and Ger- 
many. With England our relations are bet- 
ter than ever before, and so they ought to 
be and will be with Germany. Recently 
affairs in Samoa have been straightened out, 
altho there we suffered from the worst of 
all types of government, one in which three 
Powers had a joint responsibility (the type, 
by the way, which some of the anti-imperial- 
ists actually advocated our introducing in 
the Philippines, under the pretense of ren- 
dering them neutral). This was accomplished 
very largely because the three nations set 
good-humoredly to work to come to an 
agreemeat which would do justice to all. 
In the preliminary negotiations the agents 
of America and Germany were Mr. Tripp 


the civilization of Southeastern Burope; 
and the Tartar desolated from China to 
Russia and to Persia, setting back the prog- 
ress of the world for centuries; solely be- 
cause the civilized nations opposed to them 
had'lost the great fighting qualities, and, in 
becoming overpeaceful, haa lost the power 
of keeping peace with a strong hand. Their 
passing away marked the beginning of a 
period of chaotic barbarian warfare. Those 
whose memories are not so short as to have 
forgotten the defeat of the Turks by the 
ireeks, of the Italians by the Abyssinians, 
and the feeble campaigns waged by Spain 
against feeble Morocco, must realize that at } 
the present moment the Mediterranean’ 
coasts would be overrun either by the Turks 
or by the Sudan Mahdists, if these warlike 
barbarians had only to fear those Southert 
European Powers which have lost the fight- 
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Christmas—The Feast of Mothers 


ing qualities. Such a barbarian conquest 


would mean endless war; and the fact that 
nowadays the reverse takes place, and that 
the barbarians recede or are conquered, with- 
the attendant fact that peace follows their 
retrogression or conquest, is due solely to 
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the power of the mighty civilized races 
which have not lost the fighting instinct 
and which by their expansion are gradually 
bringing peace into the red wastes where 
the barbarian peoples of the world hold 
sway. pate 


qe 
Avpany, New York, 


ties Feast of Mothers. 


By Marion Harland. 


66 HAT traditional consensus of So- 
TT ciety which'we call Public Opin- 
ion” decreed, ages ago, that 
Christmas is. peculiarly the Children’s 
Festival. Every year of each century 
has riveted the fallacy in the popular mind 
until, in this, the evening twilight of the 
nineteenth, it is a fixed article of .belief in 
church and home. as 
“Were it not for the children we would 
keep no Christmas this year,” said a weary- 
eyed matron in my hearing the other day. 
“When the youngest child is too old to hang 
up his stocking I suppose we shall hardly 
know when the day comes and goes. It 
seems a pity, too, when one thinks what 
Christmas means to the world.” 

It is a pity—and a shame when one thinks 
what the Event it commemorates did for 
Motherhood, and for the world that would 
not be but for Motherhood. The keynote of 
the Virgin’s Magnificat was sounded by the 
First Mother as her first-born was given to 
her. Her rapturous outery—“I have gotten 
4 Man from the Lord!” has been echoed by 
nillions of her daughters, but never with the 
fullness of hope which fired her soul, She 
verily believed this to be: the Man who was 
to right her ruined world, to avenge her of 
her adversary by bruising his head unto 
death, and to glorify the estate degraded in 
and through her. 

Humanity knew nothing, then,of the length 
ofthe Eternal yearsof God. The promise was 
to Eve and to her children. Other gracious 
Prophecies might be forgotten as generation 
succeeded generation, and the evil world 
waxed oid. The promise of the Child by 


whom Paradise was to be regained was for- 
ever in the hearts-and minds of pious women. 
The hope of becoming His mother was all 
that made the limitations and labors of 
womanhood endurable. Again and again, in 
the tedious cycles of waiting, the note of 
expectation sounded above the groans of the 
unredeemed race. 

On the first Christmas-night the Deliverer 
came, and his throne was his mother’s 
arms. Henceforth all generations were to 
call that mother “ blessed.” Henceforth, too, 
maternity was to be woman’s chief glory, 
and Christmas the Feast of Mothers. 

I never touch this subject that I do not 
writhe, mentally and spiritually,in the bonds 
of impotent indignation. The truth is so 
gloriously clear to my comprehension, so 
heavenly sweet to my heart, that I am con- 
sumed by a burning desire to open the eyes 
of my sister-women to the value of their in- 
heritance. 

In my early youth I heard a distinguished 
woman, whose hair was gray with years and 
thought, say to a young matron over her 
baby’s cradle: “My child, you would not 
be quite a woman if you were not a mother!” 

The utterance is an eternal verity. The one 
well-founded slur cast by her critics upon 
the Progressive Woman of our day, is that 
she is doing her utmost to discredit and to 
disprove it. 

That was an exquisite touch of Nature in 
Saxe Holmes’s story, “‘ Draxy Miller’s Dow- 
ry,” when the Elder’s wife told expectant 
mothers among her husband’s humble parish- 
ioners that a holy and a beautiful mission 
was to be appointed for them, a new honor 
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granted to theri. They wWére used to looking 
upon maternity as almost a disgrace, cer- 
tainly as a cross grievous to be borne, and, at 
the best that could be said of it, bringing 
more care and sorrow than comfort. 

“ We never thought it could be like that!” 
they said, wonderingly, to one another. 

To their burdens were given wings that 
lifted the bearers, with the burdens, into a 
higher life, 

I have heard from eyewitnesses of the 
fiftieth and the sixtieth anniversaries of the 
coronation of the Queen of England and Em- 
press of India, of the effect produced upon 
the populace by the discovery that the 
mounted escort of the Royal carriage was 
composed of the Queen’s sons, sons-in-law 
and grandsons. Bearded men wept like chil- 
dren, and the mixed multitude of sightseers 
went mad with enthusiasm. The world has 
never seen another object lesson of the po- 
tency of motherhood and the kinship of hu- 
man hearts, 

I would to heaven that the American 
matron would keep these things in remem- 
brance and ponder them in her heart. With 
us (why attempt to gloss over an ugly truth?) 
the mother of many children is, in some sort, 
made to feel herself the inferior of her who 
is led about by one, and the mother of one 
assumes an apologetic attitude under the cool 
regards of the well-groomed complacent 
matron who has none. A learned father of 
the Church puts upon record his conviction 
that, because divorces are common in the 
United States, there must be too many mar- 
riages. Eminent lawyers, lawmakers and 
philanthropists follow in a symposium under 
the caption, “ Are there too many marriages? ” 

“It is impossible to do anything about it,” 
remarks a brilliant jurist, adding jocosely: 
“‘ Shall we go into Malthusianism and kill off 
the youngsters? ”’ : 

The root of the wrong deplored by the prel- 
ate is to be found in one section of his pro- 
test: : 

**People enter into these relations in the 
same spirit that they would purchase a horse, 
a house, or a suit of clothing. * * * They 
have no regard for the sacredness of :the re- 
lations upon which they enter.” 

The recognition of parenthood as a respon- 
sibility which may steady, and should ele- 
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vate, the moral nature; as the most honor. 
able of professions, requiring careful prep- 
aration and sound wisdom—would do more 
to cure the evils listed by the symposium 
aforesaid than churchly edicts, or the legal 
enactments which our wiseacres commend as 
“advisable,” and deprecate as ‘“ impracti- 
cable.” 

-“ The reform suggested by the clergyman,” 
says one of the debaters, “ would necessitate 
a liberal education of the public which would 
require some centuries in its inculcation to 
prepare for such an overturning of the social 
system.” 

When our Progressive Woman awakes to, 
and acts upon the plain fact that improve- 
ment of the race, to be radical, must begin 
with the children, and that, even then, much 
depends upon the quality of the raw mate- 
rial—the liberal education will have begun. 
The homes of ignorance and vice are full of 
predestined ‘‘ cases ” for her curative organi- 
zations—human bacilli, classified from the 
first as ‘‘ malevolent.” The tyro in bacteriol- 
ogy knows that, at least in this one battle- 
field, good is mightier than evil. But where, 
in the near future, is the benevolent influence 
to come from? More children of foreign 
peasants are born in this country every year, 
and fewer in the higher classes of American 
society. Should the ancient promise to the 
faithful be ratified in this and the ensuing 
generation, and five chase an hundred, an 
hundred put ten thousand to flight, the con- 
test would still be unequal to desperation. 

Thus far, I have tried to keep out of sight 
what may be termed the sentimental ele- 
ment in setting down a few of the thoughts 
that throng upon me in the near approach of 
Christmas-tide. I have said before, and 
hope to be spared to reiterate it many more 
times, that a family of happy, healthy, well- 
trained children is the best investment mot- 
tal man, and especially woman, can make in 
this world of changes, chances and certain 
disappointment. Without them the most 
active life is not worth living; the present is 
tame, the future colorless. But we owe 
to our children, as to ourselves, not to rele- 
gate to them—passing dear and precious as 
they are—our heaven-given claims in the 
Great Festa. A standing reproach of the 
youth of our land is their disposition to push 
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the “ old folks at home” out of sight, taking 
the middle front of the stage for themselves. 
Much of the fault of this is ours. ‘‘ Mother ” 
does not appreciate, much less magnify, her 
office. It is a unique, and cannot be made 
too much of. Every other earthly relation is 
trivial by comparison. Brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, may be duplicated. 


Even the father may have a tolerable substi- 


tute. There is but one mother for any living 
creature. 

In the millennium of human perfectibility, 
when now shifting values shall be adjusted 
according to heaven’s first law, every girl- 
child will be trained from the cradle for this 
sublimest of vocations. That would be the 
true Higher Education for Women. The 
mother’s is the divine influence under which 
the primordial elements of physical, mental 
and spiritual being are developed, nourished, 
perfected. There can be no quibbles as to 
this sivolution Theory. 

That first Christmas was the Motner’s Cor- 
oation day. Each recurring Christmas per- 
petuates the memory of her great glory. In 
public and in private celebrations of it, hers 
should be the central figure; solemn glad- 
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ness, akin to the Creator’ satisfaction in His 
“very good” work, should fill her soul. 

In Mr. Harrison S. Morris’s beautiful poem, 
“Incarnation,” we read how a laborer, laden 
with “a tray of tools, a timbered frame,” 
walked in the sunshine through a city 
street,— 

“Nor knew that out of myriads one 

Beside him saw a shadow run 
That clasped the centuries in its shade. 


“ But, like a loving spirit, there, 
In even footfall at his side, 
A shadow walked the pavement wide, 
With bended head, and humble pride, 
And angled cross aslant the air. 


“It was as if the dateless sun 
Forgot the years, the far abode,— 
And, lo! upon the sordid road 
The cross-worn Nazarean trode, 
Holding the journey never done.” 

Every mother who holds her baby in her 
arms repeats, unconsciously, or consciously, 
the Story of the Incarnation. The blended 
shadow “ clasps the centuries,” past, present 
and to come—and Eternity itself—* in its 
shade.” 

Pompton, N, J. 


Shall Congress Admit a Polygamist ? 


By the Most Rev. James Cardinal Gibbons. 


[Cardinal Gibbons has kindly given this Statement to a representative of THE INDEPENDENT —EDITOR ] 


ALVING the question of the civil 
W right of Mr.. Roberts to his seat 
in Congress, any action of that 
body or of the government recognizing or 
conniving at polygamy would be a serious 
evil. It would have a tendency to lessen 
the aversion with which Mormonism is now 
regarded by the American public and would 
form a menace to our home life. The sepa- 
tation of husband and wife by divorce and 
in other ways is too prevalent in these 
times. Official sanction of polygamy woula 
form another entering wedge to loosen the 
ties of married life with which we are 
already too familiar. 
Domestic life is the source of social life. 
The home is the foundation of American 


institutions, and anything which tends to 
decrease its sacredness and influence should 
be opposed as an enemy to the public wel- 
fare. Monogamy is essential to the home, 
while the history of the world shows the 
evil tendencies of polygamy in debasing the 
condition of women and preventing the ele- 
vating influences which they can exert in 
the family. 

The legislation of Utah affecting marriage, 
as I understand it, is to the effect that in 
future no one shall marry who has already 
entered into this relation and whose wife 
is living. But the law is not retroactive. 
This law, if properly enforced, should pre- 
vent the spread of polygamy, and its end 
becomes merely a matter of time, As tg 
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the dissolution of the marital relations of 
those now living with more than one wife, 
this is a question in which the effect on the 
women who are unfortunately so vitally 
concerned must be carefully considered. 
' I think the women of the United States 
deserve the highest praise for the attitude 
they have assumed. They have realized 
that the slightest recognition of Mormonism 
is an insult to them, and their vigorous op- 
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position indicates not only their keen per- 
ception of their moral standard, but how 
highly they cherish the ties of family life. 
It is an encouraging sign of the progress 
of the country. 

I earnestly hope that the crusade now 
waged against Mormonism will be followed 
up by more earnest and practical legislation 
against the evil of divorce. 


Bautimore, Mp, 


The Lost Angel Song. 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


A LAD, once long ago, followed those who tended sheep 
On the plain, and laid me low, with the little ewes, to sleep. 
Spake a shepherd, “ Play,-lad, play; pipe thy tune that we may hark !” 
But I hid .my pipe away, in the dew and in the dark. 


Hid my pipe and hid my face, feigning sleep, but musing still 


v 


“Ww a new tune I should trace, ere dawn crept upon the hill; 


lor no pipe so keen as mine, and no music were so clear; 
All the shepherds spake it fine, told my playing far and near. 


What that I were but a lad ? With my note of dark and dew— 
Tho my pipe were all I had—magic from the night I drew. 

Song cf wind in olive leaves, murmuring of mountain stream, 
Whisper of ungarnered sheaves, all of this my pipe did seem 
When the shepherds silently, watched their starry vigils through 
While we played, my pipe and I, in the dark and in the dew. 


It was long, ay, long ago. Was it but a dream I had, 
That my pipe I loved it so, when I was a shepherd lad ? 


“ Harken, lad! 


Art playing now ?” 


But again I spake them Nay; 


“If ’t were not thy pipe and thou, whence the music far away ?” 


But I spake them not a word, for the music everywhere, 

For the wonder that occurred, for the glory in the air. 

Knelt the shepherds, fearful they, but mine eyes I opened not; 
Prone upon the earth I lay, smote my brow upon that. spot. 


Cared I not for that which came, if I dreamed or if I slept, 
For song wrapped me as a flame, fire of melody that swept; 
All the music of the spheres, all the songs that Heaven had 
Sang together in my ears, I, a little shepherd lad ! 


And the Souls of Song they swept, singing, Heaven’s portals through; 
Cared not I what watch they kept, only this my spirit knew,— 

Only this,—to hold that strain on my lips forevermore 

That I should—ay, youth is vain !—play its music o’er and o’er. 


It was long ago. The skies reached in silence. Stars waxed dim. 
Spake the trembling shepherds, “ Rise! Let us go and worship him !” 
But my pipe, I loved it best. Passed the shepherds one by one, 

With that song within my breast, stayed I in the dark alone, 
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To my lips the pipe I laid—surely, I that music knew !— 
Was I trembling and afraid, in the dark and in the dew ? 
Surely, I remembered yet, and could play its very strain. 
If I died, could I forget! Ay, but youth is vain! Is vain! 


It was long ago I fled, panting, tearless, pressing far 

Whither to my shepherds led, under one undying star. 

Mad was I,—for youth is blind—as I sped the night-time through, 
Meaning of that Song to find, that my pipe should play it, too. 


I am old, ’twas long ago. Still I see that sacred place, 
Hoary shepherds bending low, and the silent Maiden’s face. 


O the hush, melodious, strong ! 


I was unafraid and glad. 


O the Meaning of the Seng! I, no more, was but a lad. 
For I found, but knew it not; and he was so sweet, so sweet, 
That my pipe lay all forgot, fallen, broken at his feet. 


West ARLINGTON, BAttimorgE, Mp, 


Notes of an Itinerant Policeman* 
VI.—A NEW CAREER FOR YOUNG MEN. 
By Josiah Flynt. 


P till the present time the police busi- 

U ness in the United States has re- 
mained almost exclusively in the 

hands of a particular class. From Maine to 
California one finds practically the same 
type of man patrolling a beat, and there is 


not much difference among the superior 


ofticers of police forces. They all have about 
the same conceptions of morality, honesty 
and good citizenship, and they vary very lit- 
tle in their notions of police policy and meth- 
ods. The thing to do, the majority of them 
think, is to keep a city superficially clean at 
least, and to keep everything quiet that is 
likely to arouse the public to an investiga- 
tion. Nearly all are politicians in one form 
or another, and they feel that the security of 
their positions depends on the turn that poli- 
tics may take. If they have a strict chief, 
one who tries to be honest according to his 
best light, they are more on their good be- 
havior than when governed by an easy-go- 
ing man, but even under such circumstances 
there may be found, in large forces, a great 
deal of concealed disobedience. Their main 
friends and acquaintances are saloon-keep- 
ers, professional politicians, and employees 
in other departments of the municipal gov- 
“* Copyright, 1899, by THE INDEPENDENT. 


ernment. In small towns they mix with the 
citizens more than in metropolitan cities, but 
the best of them acquire in time a caste feel- 
ing which impels them to find companionship 
mainly among their own kind. Not all 
are dishonest or lazy, but the majority 
have a code of honor suggested by their _ 
life and business. Once in the life, and 
accustomed to its requirements, it is very 
difficult for them to change to another. They 
have learned how to arrest men, to make re- 
ports, to keep their eyes open or shut ac- 
cording to necessity, to rest when standing 
on their feet, and to appreciate the ‘benefits 
of a regularly drawn salary, and their 
intelligence and general training corre- 
spond with such an existence. A few de- 
velop extraordinary ability in ferreting out 
crime and become successful detectives, and 
others keep their records sufficiently clean 
or secure enough “ pull” to rise to superior 
posts, and in certain cases these exceptional 
men would fit into exemplary police organ-. 
izations. As a general thing, however, they 
are men who would have received much 
less responsible positions in other walks of 
life. This is as true of the commanding of- 
ficers as of the patrolmen. The captain of a 
precinct is frequently as poorly educated as 
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any patrolman serving under him, and his 
gold braid and brass buttons are all that 
really differentiate him from the men he or- 
ders about. The chief, in some instances, is 
a man of demonstrated ability, but there are 
chiefs and chiefs, and the way their selec- 
tion is managed it is largely a matter of luck 
whether a town gets a good or bad one. Oc- 
easionally the citizens of a town will be- 
come indignant and remove from office a 
disreputable chief, choosing in his place 
some highly respected citizen who has con- 
sented to take the position on a “reform 
platform;” and for a while the town has a 
man at the head of its police force who is 
accepted as an equal in society and is rec- 
ognized as an influential man in municipal 
affairs, but before long the professional poli- 
ticians get hold of the reins of government 
again, things get back into the old rut, and 
the conventional chief returns. 

It is this precariousness of the life, and 
the slavery to politicians, that have probably 
deterred educated young men from making 
police work their life business. They have 
seen no chance of holding prominent police 
positions long, and they have possibly 
dreaded the companionship which a police- 
man’s life seems to presuppose. The young 
man just out of college and casting about for 
a foothold in the world practically never in- 
cludes the police career in the number of 
life activities from which he must make a 
choice. It is the law, medicine, journalism 
or-railroading which generally attracts him, 
and he leaves unconsidered one of the most 
useful callings in the world. There are few 
men who are given more responsible posi- 
tions, and who have better opportunities of 
doing something worth while, than the po- 
lice officer, and I think that I ought to add, 
the prison official. In Germany this fact is 
recognized, and men train for police and 
prison work as deliberately and diligently as 
for any other profession; in this country very 
little training is done, and the result is that 
comparatively inferior men get the important 
posts, and our cities are not taken care of as 
they ought to be, and could be. 

There is nothing sufficiently promising as 
yet in the state of public opinion to justify 
one in saying that the time is particularly op- 
portune for young men to begin to consider 
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the police career among their choices of call- 
ings, but I doubt whether there ever will 
be until the young men take the matter into 
their own hands and give public notice of 
their determination to enter the profession. 
Numerous obstacles will be put in their way, 
and hundreds will get discouraged, but for 
those who “stick,” a great career will open 
up. The beginners must necessarily be the 
pioneers and fight the brunt of the battle, 
but the battle once fought, there will be 
some positions of splendid opportunity. 

For the benefit of those who may care to 
consider seriously the possibilities of the ca- 
reer, it will not be inappropriate, perhaps, 
to describe the kind of men they can expect 
to have to associate with while going 
through their apprenticeship,. to explain a 
little some of the difficulties that will be en- 
countered, and to make a few suggestions in 
regard to the training necessary for a suc- 
cessful performance of duty. I can write of 
these matters only as a beginner, but it is the 
would-be beginner that I desire to reach. 

In all police organizations supported by 
cities there are two distinct kinds of officers, 
the uniformed men and the detectives. 
Among these the beginner will have to pick 
out his friends, and until he knows well the 
work of both men he will be in a quandary 
as to which he desires to ally himself with. 
There are features of the detective’s life 
which make it more attractive to some men 
than the policeman’s, and vice versa. The 
two officers have different attitudes toward 
the criminal world, and the beginner will 
probably be decided in his choice according 
to the impression the different attitudes 
make upon him. The uniformed officer, or 
“ Platty,” as he is called in the thief’s jargon, 
if he remains upright and honest, arrests a 
successful professional criminal with the 
same sang froid and objectivity that are 
characteristic of him when arresting a “ dis- 
orderly drunk.” It is a perfunctory act with 
him; the offender must be shut up, no mat- 
ter who he is, and he is the party paid to do 
it. 

The officer in citizen’s clothes, the “ El- 
bow,” is a different kind of man. He real- 
izes as well as the “ Flatty ” that it his bus- 
iness to do police duty, and to try to protect 
the community which employs him, but he 
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handles a prisoner, especially if the latter is 
a nicely dressed and well known thief, in a 
different way from the ostentatious ‘manner 
of arrest of the ordinary policeman. It al- 
most seems sometimes as if he were showing 
deference to his prisoner, and the two walk 
along together like two old acquaintances. 
The fact of the matter is that a truly success- 
ful professional thief. is a very interesting 
man to meet, and he is all the more inter- 
esting to the officer if he has been able to 
catch him unawares and without much trou- 
ble. Realizing what a big man he has got,— 
and thieves themselves have no better opin- 
ion of their ability than that which the de- 
tective has of them,—he likes to ask him 
about other big men, and to get “ wise,” as 
the expression is. If it has been a hard 
chase, he also likes to go over the details of 
it and find out who has doubled the most 
on his tracks. In time, if he keeps steadily 
at the business and learns to know a num- 
ber of what are called “good guns” 
(clever thieves), he develops into 2 recog- 
nized successful ‘thief-catcher, but he has 
spent so much of his time in fraternizing 
with “guns” in order to learn from them 
that he comes to think that his moral respon- 
sibility is over after he has located them. 
Technically, I suppose this is true; it is his 
business to catch, and the State must ‘prose- 
cute and convict. The point I would bring 
out, however, is that he is inclined to be 
lenient with his prisoner. To him the strug- 
gle has been merely one of intelligence and 
shrewdness; he has had to be quick and 
alert in capturing the “ gun,’ and the lat- 
ter has exercised all of his ingenuity in try- 
ing to escape. Moral issues -have not been 
at stake; the thief has not stolen from the 
officer, and why should the latter not be 
friendly when they meet ? 

In defense of this attitude toward crime 
it may be said that criminals are much more 
tractable in the custody of an officer ‘of the 
kind under consideration than when arrested 
by some blustering “ Flatty” who shows 
them up in the street as they walk along, 
and it is natural for a detective to try to do 
his work with as little friction as possible. 
The question, however, that I was continual- 
ly putting to myself as a beginner in the 
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business was, whether I should not eventual- 
ly drift into a very easy-going policeman if I 
learned to look upon the thief merely as a 
whetstone, so to speak, on which my wits 
were to be sharpened. It seemed to me that 
to do my full duty it was necessary to have 
moral ballast as well as shrewd intelligence, 
really to believe in law, and that law break- 
ers must be punished. I would not have it 
understood that there are no police officers 
who keep hold of this point, but I sm com- 
pelled to say that the detective,—and he is 
the man to whom we shall have to go before 


- professional crime in this country can be se- 


riously dealt with,—is too much inclined to 
overlook it. 

The beginner in the profession must take 
sides, one way or another, in regard to this 
kind of officer, and as he chooses for him 
or against him he will find himself in fa- 
vor or not with the class,—and it is a large 
one,—to which the man belongs. It is un- 
pleasant to have to begin one’s career by im- 
mediately antagonizing a number of daily 
companions, and a series of exasperating ex- 
periences follow such a policy, but in the 
case in question I believe it will be found 
best to nail up one’s colors instanter and 
never to take them down. The officer who 
does this gets the reputation of being at deast 
consistent even among his enemies, and he 
is also relieved of being continually ap- 
proached by criminals and others with 
bribes. ; a 

Once started on his course, and his policy 
defined, the worst difficulty that he will en- 
counter for a number of months will be a re- 
luctance, natural to all beginners, to make an 
arrest. It seems easy enough to walk up to 
a man, put a hand lightly on his shoulder, 
and say: ‘“ You’re my prisoner,” but one 
never realizes how hard it is until he tries 
it. During my experience I had no occasion 
to make an arrest single-handed, but it did 
fall to my lot to have a prisoner beg and be- 
seech me to let him go after he had been 
turned over to my care, and to the beginner 
this is the hardest appeal to withstand. The 
majority of persons arrested are justly taken 
into custody, and the bulk of the “hard 
luck” stories they tell are fabrications, but 
it takes a man who has been years in the 
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service to listen to some of their tales' of woe 
without wincing. 


This squeamishness conquered, the begin-— 


ner will have to be careful not to become 
hard and pessimistic. There is a good deal 
to be said in excuse of a police officer who 
develops these traits of character,—the life 
he leads is itself often hard,—but if they 
dominate his nature he learns to look upon 
the world in general merely as a great col- 
lection of human beings any one of whom 
he may have to arrest some day. He sees so 
much that is “crooked” that he is in dan- 
ger of thinking that he sees crime and 
thieves wherever he turns, and unless he is 
very cautious he will drift into a philosophy 
which permits him to be “crooked” also, 
because, as he thinks, everybody else is. 

If the beginner has lived in a_ society 
where curtesies and kindnesses, rather than 
insults and scoldings, have prevailed, he 
will also find it hard for a while to appre- 
ciate the fact that a police officer is a peace- 
maker and not an avenger. Wherever he 
goes, and no matter what he does, he is a 
target for the nasty slings of rowdies, and a 
favorite victim of the “roastings” of 
thieves. In tramp life I have had to take 
my share of insults, and until I experi- 
mented with the police business I thought 
that as mean things had been said to me as 
a man ought to stand in an ordinary life 
time, but on no tramp trip have I been be- 


rated by criminals as severely as during my 


recent experience as a railroad police of- 
ficer, and yet it was my duty not to answer 
back if a quarrel was in sight. © 

Not all, however, in the policeman’s life is 
exasperating and discouraging. But few 
men have so many opportunities of doing 
good, and of keeping track of people in 
whom they have taken an interest. Noth- 
ing has pleased me more in my relations 
with the outcast world than the chance I had 
as a railroad patrolman to help in sending 
home a penitent runaway boy. He had left 
Chicago on the “ blind baggage” of a pas- 
senger train to get away from a tyrannical 
stepfather, and he fell into our hands as a 
trespasser and vagrant several hundred miles 
from his starting point. It was a pitiful case 
with which no officer likes to deal according 
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to the requirements of the law, but we had 
to arrest him to rescue him from the local 
officers of the town where he had been ap- 
prehended; if he had been turned over to 
them the probability is that he would have 
been put on the stone-pile with the hard- 
ened tramps, and when released would have 
drifted into tramp life. We took him to 
headquarters on the train, and the general 
manager of the railroad gave him 4 pass 
home, where he has remained, sending me a 
number of weekly accounts about himself, 
I report the incident both to show the op- 
portunities in a policeman’s life, and to give 
a railroad company credit for a kind deed 
which has probably preserved for:the coun- 
try a bright lad who would otherwise have 
been an expense and trouble to it as a vag- 
abond and criminal. 

A word, before closing, in regard to how a 

young man, desirious of following the po- 
lice career, can best get a start. I chose a 
railroad police force for my preliminary ex- 
perience, and I would recommend a similar 
choice to other beginners if the opportunity 
is favorable. As long as a man does his 
work well in a railroad police organization 
he is not likely to be disturbed, and under 
,existing conditions the same cannot be said 
‘of a municipal force. A railroad officer also 
has the advantage of being able to travel ex- 
tensively and to acquaint himself with dif- 
ferent communities. If he can rise to the 
top there is no reason, so far as I can see, 
why he should not be an eligible candidate 
for the superintendency of a municipal po- 
lice force. The chief that I had, if he were 
able to gather the right men about him, could 
protect a large city as successfully as he now 
_protects a big railroad system. 

If it is impossible for a would-be beginner 
to find lodgment in any police force at the 
start, my suggestion is that he experiment 
with the work of a police reporter on 4 
newspaper. It is difficult at present for a po- 
lice reporter to tell all that he learns, and it 
is to be hoped that he will some day be able 
to give the readers of his paper full accounts 
of his investigations, but the young man 
who is training for police work can make 
the reporter’s position, in spite of its present 
discoursging limitations, a stepping stone to 
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+ a position in a police organization. It helps 
him to get “ wise,” as the detective says, 
and it is when he has become “ wise” in the 
full sense of the word that he is most valu- 
able in the police business. 

A guard’s position in a penitentiary makes 
a man acquainted with a great many crim- 
inals, and is helpful in teaching one in re- 
gard to the efficiency of different kinds of 
punishment. It is, perhaps, to be recom- 
mended to the beginner as the next best posi- 
tion to try for, if, after the reporter experi- 
ence, there is still no opening in a_ police 
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force. The beginner may not be _ sure 
whether he desires to become a police officer 
or to take part in the management of a 
prison, and the guard’s. post helps him to 
come to a decision. 

All three of the recommended preparatory — 
positions will be found useful if the young 
‘man has the patience and time to go through 
the drudgery ‘hich they involve, and he will 
find that when he finally succeeds in getting 
into a large police force he has a great ad- 
vantage over men who have not had his thor- 
ough training. 


New York Ciry, 


The Sulu Islands. 


By Lieutenant Horace M. Reeve, U.S. A. 


{Lieutenant Reeve is Aide de Camp to General J.C. Bates, who was sent to the Sultan of Sulu to make an 
agreemeat between the military authorities of the United States and that Sovereign.—-EDITOR ] 


|" the southern part of the Philippine 


Archipelago there is a 

small islands extending in a souther- 
ly direction from the island of Basi- 
lan, off the southernmost point of Min- 
danao, to the northern coast of Borneo, 
a distance of about one hundred and sixty 
niles; these islands compose the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, or, as the Spaniards called it, the Jolé 
Archipelago. These Sulu Islands are numer- 
ous, but many of the smaller ones are unin- 
habited; the principalislands are: Sulu, Topul, 
Siassi, Lapac,and Tawi-Tawi. The climate is 
better than that of any other locality in the 
Philippines, there being practically no rainy 
season. All of the islands are beautiful, and 
the Sulu sea, which surrounds most of them, 
is usually as quiet as an inland lake. 

The inhabitants of the Sulu Islands are the 
most unique people hitherto gathered under 
the American flag, or, for that matter, under 
any other flag. ‘Nearly all of them are Mo- 
hammedan Malays, and were called Moros 
by the Spaniards, in remembrance of the 
other Mohammedan people who for so long a 
time terrorized the Spanish Peninsula. The 
Moros came originally from Borneo, and were’ 
converted to Mohammedanism a long time 
ago, probably by Arabian traders, and at 
Present there is quite an Arabian infusion 


chain of 


in the social system. The local aristocracy 
are proud to claim Arabian ancestry, and 
to-day among the Moros we find many Ara- 
bian names. These Moslems of the Pacific 
are in close touch with their religious breth- 
ren in the Levant, and there are a number of 
Moros who have made their pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The Moro is a strict observer of all 
of his religious regulations, obeying all of the 
Mohammedan commands relative to the 
social life—dietary, abstinence, ete. - 

In this part of the Orient for centuries the 
name ‘‘ Moro” has been a word to conjure 
with—he was a pirate and ravager of the 
worst description, and he intimidated the en- 
tire Philippine Archipelago; he was a good 
sailor, daring, avaricious, fearing nothing so 
little as he feared death; in fact, he was a 
free-booter until a very recent date. 

There is another class of Malays called 
Samars, or Bajos, to be found on certain of 
the islands. These people live in boats, and 
are inoffensive, seeking their livelihood by 
fishing. ‘ 

In all of the settlements of the Sulus one 
is apt to meet, as elsewhere in this part of 
the East, as many Chinamen as the local 
commerce justifies, 

The political system existing among the 
Moros appears to be a grotesque and inferior 
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mimicry of medieval feudalism; here they 
have a chief ruler or Sultan, with his cour- 
tiers, retainers and serfs; and in each district 
or on each island are other leaders, termed 
dattos, similar to the barons. Sometimes, as 
of old, the petty chief becomes more power- 
ful than his sovereign, and gives the latter 


but little allegiance. Occasionally the dattos 


fight the Sultan; at times they quarrel among 
themselves. A datto rarely travels unless 
surrounded by fifteen or twenty men-at-arms, 
and his house is prepared for defense. The 
succession to high place is by heredity or else 
by unusual prowess in fighting. 

The Moro in physique reminds one of our 
Apache Indian. They both possess the same 
thin, sinewy limbs, and are about equal in 
stature; but the Moro does not wear long 
hair. 

The costumes of the Moros suggest that 
of the chorus of a comic opera.. The men 
wear short bolero jackets, their trousers are 
made like an actor’s tights, their hats resem- 
ble inverted funnels, but the hats are gener- 
ally replaced by gaudy turbans. Each male 
over twelve years of age is always armed, 
carrying a spear, or a kris, or a cleaver-like 
knife called a barong. : 

The women affect hats and jackets similar 
to those of the men, but their trousers are 
more generous, and in addition they some- 
times wear an annular -garment, which may 
serve as a head dress, a shawl, or as a skirt. 
. The garments of both sexes are made of 
the brightest colored fabrics obtainable, and 
are lavishly ornamented with numerous 
small buttons of glass, gilt, or sometimes of 
gold. - 

In place of tourneys, the dattos feel it in- 
cumbent upon them frequently to amuse 
their followers by what they term “horse 
races.” At these affairs (which are not horse 
races) the entire country side adjourns to a 
place especially prepared, everybody in gala 
costume. Ponies are ridden to and fro be- 
fore the spectators to display the skill of the 
riders, and incidentally to sell the mounts; 
pairs of caribao bulls are matched, and are 
coaxed to butt each other in a harmless man- 
ner. Meanwhile a crude sort of music Is 
played. At such a gathering sometimes 
the people are entertained by the “ Moro- 
Moro” or “Spear Dance,’ which exhibits 
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a mimicry of native warfare. I have seen 


as many as fifteen hundred persons at one of | 


these “ horse races.” 

The entire population seems to be above 
any manual labor, if we except the little at- 
tention to the cattle and ponies, some fish- 
ing, and the gathering: of a few cocoanuts. 
Even the so-called slaves perform but little 
work. The climate and soil are generous, 
and, like other tropical people, the Moros do 
not see the necessity for much _ exertion. 
The only things which can be called indus- 
tries are the pearl fisheries, and the gather- 
ing of cocoanuts to obtain the copra; but 
neither of these industries requires more than 
the harvesting. What little trade there is is 
in the hands of the Chinese. 

Besides the ordinary tropical fruits, these 
islands produce cocoanut trees in abundance. 
Each tree, it is estimated, will clear one dol- 
lar per year for the owner. There are woods 
of various kinds, coffee can be grown, rub- 
ber is found in Tawi-Tawi, and some cop- 
per has been discovered. A very fair brand 
of cattle is raised. The Sulu Sea contains 
an abundance of fish. 

The Moros have practically never recog- 
nized the supremacy of Spain, which coun- 
try with difficulty maintained a few garri- 
sons in these islands, and the Spanish sol- 
dier, unless attended by a strong escort, 
never dared to leave the walls of the garri- 
son. Running amuck was common as late as 
a year ago. The Spanish Government, dur- 
ing many years, expended much blood and 
treasure in attempting to suppress and con- 
trol these wild free-booters, and as taxing 
was unthinkable, the Government was unable 
to get even a small return for its expendi- 
tures. 

These Moros would make foemen not to be 
despised, if they chose to ambush Ameri- 
can troops in the jungles and hills of these 
islands. In Egypt their brethren in the 
same creed have, within a few years, more 
than once dashed themselves against British 
bayonets with a gallantry unsurpassed. 
Therefore, to placate and bring this unruly 
population under the American flag was 4 
matter of no small importance, especially 
at this period of insurrection in Luzon and 


_in the Visayan islands. To accomplish this 


General Bates was sent to make, not & 
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The Sulu Islands 


treaty, but an agreement, between the mili- 
tary authorities of the United States and 
the Sultan of Sulu, and such an agreement 
was to be binding only after it had been 
ratified by General Otis and by the Presi- 
dent. It required five weeks of patience and 
tact to procure the signature of the Sultan to 
a paper which, altho demanding many more 
concessions than had ever been given to 
Spain, no fair-minded critic could condemn. 

The procrastination of the Sultan was im- 
proved by General Bates in taking a voyage 
among the various islands and becoming ac- 
quainted with the principal dattos, who, 
without exception and unsolicited, appeared 
glad to become American citizens, and in- 
dorsed' the paper which had been presented 
to the Sultan., Such was the attitude of these 
dattos that, even had the Sultan persisted In 
demurring, he would have found himself 
without a following. However, the Sultan 
removed his objections and signed the agree- 
ment, in which the principal points are: 
The supremacy of the United States on land 
and sea. The American flag to be flown. 
Non-interference with the religion and cus- 
toms of the Moros. The power of slaves to 
purchase freedom by the payment of the cur- 
rent price. The suppression of piracy. The 
introduction of firearms forbidden. The 
Moro authorities are to have jurisdiction 
over all judicial cases where none but Moros 
are interested. Foreigners are allowed to 
purchase land under certain regulations. 
Americans to be allowed to travel anywhere 
in the Sulu Archipelago. A few salaries 
were stipulated to be paid to the Sultan and 
to some of the leading dattos. 

The Sultan having stated that he had been 
put to some expense in maintaining a platoon 
of Sikhs to preserve order at the town of 
Siassi, it was estimated that the sum of 
seven hundred and’ fifty dollars would be a 
fair reimbursement, and that sum was 
placed in Sulu Town, subject to the Sultan’s 
order, but at last accounts he had not sent 
for this money. This is the only money 
transaction which has as yet taken place be- 
tween the United States and the Sultan. It 
has been reported that the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars was taken to Sulu as a bonus 
or bribe for the Sultan. This is a mistake. 
As I was the disbursing officer of the mis- 
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sion, I know how much was expended. The 
sum of five thousand dollars was taken to 
Sulu to meet contingent expenses, and of this 
sum about two-thirds was turned in as un- 
used. In a few cases, after leading dattos 
had expressed themselves as desirous of as- 
sisting the United: States, they were pre- 
sented with a sum of money; the two prin- 
cipal dattos each received three hundred 
dollars. , But it is to be remembered in this 
connection that what law and order has 
been maintained in these islands since their 
ownership by the United States has been due 
to the Sultan and his dattos, and the sums 
received were very small for service ren- 
dered. The agreement states that the Sul- 
tan and some of his dattos are to receive 
yearly salaries. This is not in the nature 
of a bonus, but these men are responsible 
for the administration of justice between 
Moros and the maintenance of peace. The 
entire budget does not add up to the pay of a 
member of. Congress. 

Polygamy exists in the islands, being fos- 
tered by Mohammedanism, and it is cer- 
tainly an institution antagonistic to civil- 
ized ideas, but it is not a thing which can 
be abolished by a stroke of the pen or by a 
military expedition. Its abolition will re- 
quire time and influences other than mili- 
tary force. 

A kind of slavery exists among the Moros, 
but the term slavery in this connection is 
almost a misnomer. It is rather a system of 
peonage or serfdom. The lot of the slave is 
not a bad one, compared to that of the or- 
dinary Moro. Very little hard, manual labor 
is performed by any one. A few cocoanuts 
are gathered, a few fish are caught, and the 
boats are to be manned. Slaves accompany 
their masters everywhere, and appear to be 
on terms of familiarity with them. These 
retainers take great interest in everything. 
Some of them were present at each of the 
interviews or councils which General Bates 
held with the chiefs. In case these slaves 
should be freed and compelled to leave the 
lands of their masters, one alternative would 
be that of laboring on some planter’s estate 
and receiving a pittance for ten hours’ work 
per day, and doubtless there are some who 
would prefer to remain in their present con- 
dition, sitting in the shade smoking ciga- 
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rets, chewing betel nut, and occasionally 
carrying a kris in defense of their master. 
However, slavery. in name alone is a bad 
thing, and to give these persons a chance to 
attain their own freedom or to allow it to 
be purchased for them by the United States, 
the provision was inserted in the agreement 
stipulating that slaves should be freed upon 
the payment of the current price (the aver- 
age price of a slave is about fifteen dollars). 
Slavery, like polygamy, is an _ institution 
that cannot be abolished in a moment, and 
there are some people in the United States 
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who thought that it would have been a just 
thing to reimburse the people of our South- 
ern States for their liberated negroes. 

The Moro carries arms when but a child, 
and he is taught that to die in battle is a 
blessing most to be desired. The American 
who has wandered inland on these islands 
must have been impressed with the desper- 
ate nature of a campaign against these peo- 
ple in their native jungles and morasses, 
where the Moros would present themselves 
not only as unseen foes, but as daring fight- 
ing men. 


Suu, Sutu ARCHIPELAGO, 


“A Tale of Two Cities.” 


By David H. 


Greer, D.D., 


Rector oF St. BARTHOLOMEW’s CHURCH, New York CIrTy. 


“Let us go unto Bethlehem,”’—St. Luke, IL, 15. 
‘* As he journeyed he came near Damascus.’’—The Acts, IX, 3. 


a wt are seven cities, we are told, 


which claim to be the birthplace of 

Homer. There are two which might 
claim to be the birthplace of the Christian 
religion; and the subsequent history of the 
Christian religion in the world is “ A Tale of 
Two Cities”—Bethlehem and Damascus. 
Let us go for a moment to each. 

At Bethlehem, in a manger, a little child 
is born, which is afterward described, with 
such a gentle touch of tender and reverent 
awe, as “that holy thing which was born 
of Mary;” which, as it afterward grows 
in wisdom and stature, is still so good and 
holy, so unprecedentedly good, so uniquely 
holy, so different in its holiness from 
all other holiness, revealing in combination 
such opposite moral qualities, so gentle yet 
so strong, so practical yet so spiritual, so 
earthly yet so heavenly, so real yet so ideal, 
so human yet so divine! exhibiting, I say, 
a holiness of such perfect poise, such fine 
and even balance, with such exalted hights 
and such profoundest depths of moral glory 
in it, and showing to the world a life of such 
transcendentally inexplicable goodness that 
it was the marvel of its time, and has been 
ever since the great and standing miracle 
of the world! 


That was the personal Jesus,.whom Peter 
and James and John and Nathaniel and the 
Magdalen woman saw. They did not under- 
stand him. They did not try very much. 
They had no doctrine about him, not, at 
least, at the first; no theories, no opinions; or 
such as they had were mostly crude and 
wrong. They simply looked and admired and 
were beyond measure astonished, and adored 
and worshiped and loved that personal Jesus 
Christ who was at Bethlehem born! 

Now, leaving Bethlehem for a moment, let 
us . journey toward Damascus. There we 
find ourselves in the company of one Saul of 
Tarsus. He had not known Jesus Ghrist 
after the flesh, he tells us; had never seen 
or met him; but, like every other devout 
Israelite of his day, he was looking for 
the fulfillment of a great doctrinal hope con- 
cerning the promised Messiah. And now, to 
Saul of Tarsus, there, at the gate of Damas- 
cus, that doctrine is fulfilled—Jesus of 
Nazareth proves himself to be the promised 
Messiah! With the manner in which He 
proved it I am not now concerned. That is 
not now my point. My point is simply this: 
that prove it indeed he did, to the satisfac- 
tion of Saul of Tarsus, at least; for when 
he was convinced that Jesus was the Christ, 
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“A Tale of 


then, and only then, did he turn and give 
glad obedience to him. 

That was the other birthplace of the Chris- 
tian religion. Bethlehem was the place, as 
Dr. Matheson tells us,. where the personal 
Christ was born, whom the early disciples 
followed. Damascus was the place where 
the doctrinal Christ was born, where his 
first and greatest doctrinal expounder start- 
ed upon his career. Here are the two birth- 
places of the Christian religion. Here are 
the two gateways through which, at the 
first, it came into the world, through which 
it has been coming and moving ever since, 
and rushing through like a mighty tide and 
conquering the world—Bethlehem and Da- 
mascus! 

Look at the story of Christendom as in the 
past we see it. It is to a great extent the 
story of the doctrinal Jesus Christ; the 
story rather of those who hold some doctrine 
about him, by means of which they see 
him, feel his quickening power and are 
converted to him, as Saul of Tarsus was. 
That doctrine, therefore, is very precious to 
them. Firmly, indeed, do they hold it,and for 
it at times they fiercely fight and contend 
_with those who seem to them to be trying to 
take that doctrine away; as tho they were 
taking Jesus Christ away! 

As it was then, so, too, is it now. To some 
persons Jesus Christ has come as the doc- 
trinal Jesus Christ, as the Damascus Jesus 
Christ. There is where they saw him first. 
There is where they met him and felt his 
quickening power and were converted to 
him, at Damascus, by a doctrine which in 
their early life by gentle lips they were 
taught, or in their later life they learned. 
And when some persons try to-day or seem 
to them to try to take that doctrine away, 
how pained they are, how grieved, how angry 
they are at times, as tho again they were 
taking Jesus Christ away, the ground of all 
their hope, for this world and the next. If 
they still go on holding the doctrine, men call 
them bigoted and narrow, and they don’t like 
to be called bigoted and narrow. It is a great 
offense to-day to be called bigoted and nar- 
row; and if men persist in so calling them, 
they become a little restless under the 
charge, and are tempted at times, perhaps, 
to let the doctrine go and to become careless 
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about it. But no, they should not do that. 
For if, by means of the doctrine which they 
hold about him they can see more clearly, 
more fully, more attractively, Jesus Christ 
to-day, they should keep it and hold it fast, 
for that is the main: thing—seeing Jesus 
Christ. If Damascus is the gate through 
which they have come to see him, then 
through that gate they should continue to 
go, that they may continue to see him, Yet, 
while they are doctrinally narrow, as every- 
body must be who holds a doctrine, they 
should be sympathetically broad. 

For they should remember that there is 
another gateway through which Jesus Christ 
comes to men, to men who do not hold the 
doctrine held by others, who do not hold, per- 
haps, any formal doctrine at all; who, like 
those first disciples, simply look and won- 
der and feel his quickening power—and they 
do feel it. From the very first it has been 
felt on earth. It has gone into music and 
song and letters and manners and morals. 
It has molded new types of character. It 
has created new standards of conduct. It 
has begotten new forms of benevolence. It 
has inspired new works of mercy. It has 
taught a new and beautiful speech of char- 
ity on the earth; and, breaking through and 
rolling over the banks of doctrinal state- 
ment, it has put new pity into the heart and 
given new life to the world! : 

Who to-day in Christendom does not feel 
its power? far more, perhaps, than he knows. 
What heart at this Christmas season is not 
responsive to it, and touched and gladdened 
by it? Not, perhaps, the power of the great 
doctrinal Christ, moving so majestically 
down the pathway of the ages, and arrayed 
in the gorgeous robe and raiment of the great 
creeds of Christendom; but of the personal 
Jesus Christ, “‘ the holy thing of Mary born,” 
at Bethlehem, long ago, whose story, so sim- 
ply yet so admirably told, is everywhere felt 
to be the sweetest, the sublimest epic in the 
annals of mankind! 

Who does not feel it? Who can avoid it? 
Who can get away ffom Jesus Christ? And 
as the Christmas morning lights break over 
the modern city or over the modern world, 
and men and women everywhere, of every 
creed and of no creed at all, yet, touched by 
the Christmas joy, their Christmas greetings 
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give; how clearly does it show that even 
those who have no doctrine about him at all, 
. do, nevertheless, feel and are responsive to 
him; and that, in- one way or another, 
through the Bethlehem gate or the Damas- 
cus gate, he comes into our human life to 
bless and make.it bright! 

So has he come; so will he continue to 
come, as the embodiment of the great love 
at the center of the universe, or on the 
throne, to which our human hearts aspire. 
To some of us, to many of us, he will con- 
tinue to come in the future as he has come 
in the past, in the doctrinal forms and state- 
ments which the Christian Church, in her 
efforts to interpret him more fully and to 
reveal him more clearly, has imbedded in 
her creeds. None of those statements will 
seem to us too high, too great. They are 
not big enough. Yet even to those who can- 
not speak those words he, nevertheless, will 
come, his light will illumine their path, his 
spirit quicken their heart, his glory shed its 
radiance down into their darkened souls; 
and they, too, will hear it, they can’t help 
hearing it, that wonderful song of love, soar- 
ing above his cradle, floating around his 
cross, in sweetest tones of melody hovering 
over the Christian world to-day. 


ye 
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That is what he came to teach. Let him 
teach it: whether through Damascus or 
Bethlehem. Let not Bethlehem vex Damas- 
cus; let not Damascus envy Bethlehem. Let 
him teach it, that wonderful song of love, 
which in the courts of heaven, he says, the 
angels sing before his Father’s throne. 

Then, whether we go to Bethlehem or 
journey to Damascus, let us learn what 
Christ would teach. We cannot all learn 
it in the same wa¥, but we can all learn it, 
And, above all, let us try to hear in the voice 
of Jesus Christ—the personal Jesus Christ or 
the doctrinal Jesus Christ—let us try to hear 
not only the voice of Love, but the voice of 
Peace; Peace, in your homes; Peace, in the 
family, in society, in the State, in the world; 
Peace, in the House of God, the Christian 
Church on earth, trying in vain to make all 
men think alike: Peace! Let not Bethlehem 
vex Damascus, nor Damascus envy Bethle- 
hem. Peace, in a_ broken, torn, divided 
Christendom; peace, good will, among all the 
lovers of Jesus Christ everywhere, of every 
name: Peace! Stop your strifes, your fights; 
let not Bethlehem envy Damascus; let not 
Damascus vex Bethlehem. Peace, good will 
to all, who with us rejoice in ‘a dear Savior’s 
birth! 

New York City, 


Bird Books. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


ROM Aristotle down to the charming 
writers of to-day the bird-note has 
been a fascinating one in literature, 

and it probably will never disappear so long 
as there are green woods and sunny mead- 
ows where the gay-winged and sweetly clam- 
orous songsters can havea safe abiding place. 
An esthetic instinct of man makes him, even 
in his most savage state, an admirer.of pure 
colors and tender sounds. Birds and flowers 
appeal to a sense of both beauty and mys- 
tery through perfection of color and form; 
but birds add two further fascinations— 
namely, flight and song. I have seen a blue- 
bird flutter dreamily through the spring- 
time air, like an animated flower whose sky- 


tinted petals had become wings (meantime 
singing that most memorable of all monot- 
onies, now gone forever from our Western 
country), and it seemed to me a perfect ex- 
ample of an embodied self-singing poem. 
But I had in mind bird-literature, not birds 
themselves, when I took my pen; so I must 
not lose myself in the flood of avian reminis- 
cences which pours around me at the men- 
tion of the vanished sialia. Many a sylvan 
flute was hushed before his. From the leaves 
torn out of the stone-book we read a strange 
tale. On those rude pages still linger the 
sketches. of birds extinct eons ago. It was 
on my pen-nib to add that the writings and 
drawings of Buffon, Audubon and Wilson 
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Bird Books 


are almost as archaic as those of the quar- 


ries. Looking over Audubon’s plates the oth-. 


er day I was shocked to find that they no 
longer touched my bird-nerve as they once 
did; and as for Wilson’s, what could be flat- 
ter or less alive than his portraits of my fa- 
vorite songsters? 

Turning from picturés to literature, we 
fare better, in a way. White, of Selborne, 
has not been surpassed as a gossiper about 
nature; his book, being on the level plane of 
truth, yet saturated with a late-lingering and 
beautiful ignorance—note his child-like faith 
in the hibernation of swallows—will always 
catch the attention of imaginative readers. 
For what is more interesting than simplicity, 
sincerity and freshness, as they blend in 
White’s letters? Wilson and Audubon make 
the same claim upon us, but in a different 
way, with their writings. How we envy 
them their golden age of opportunity ! Think 
of American bird-land in their day as com- 
pared with what is left for us! Not 
long ago I was passing over one of the 
regions described by Wilson as affording 
him rich materials for his work. I looked in 
vain for the unbroken woods, the dense cane- 
brakes, the blooming thickets through which 
he made his way. Negro farm hands were 
plowing the hillsides and valley flats; a few 
crows and grackles hovered along the fence- 
rows; here and there a meadow-lark twin- 
kled in the sun; that was all. 

These books about birds, this flavor of 
Thoreau, Burroughs, Seaton Thompson, Dr. 
Abbott, this fragrant enthusiasm exhaled 
by the pages of Mrs. Miller’s and Mr. Brad- 
ford Torrey’s works—all this composite mes- 
sage of literature and picture—what a bless- 
ing! For here we have the fadeless tradi- 
tion. Birds may be sacrificed for the ap- 
peasement of the milliner’s god; all of our 
wide country may lose its merry and gayiy 
painted flakes of frolic and feather; but the 
hooks are ours forever. Dr. Van Dyke and 
Charles M. Skinner have bottled utp woodsy 
essences for us which will keep fresh when 
all the trees have gone to sawdust. The 
sketches of H. E. Parkhurst, of Colonel Hig- 
ginson and of Neltje Blanchon are so 
steeped in real bird life that to turn their 
leaves is like having wings and flitting from 
grove to grove, trailing behind us the arbo- 
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real melodies of thrush and bobolink, with 
the flowers under us and the sky a turquoise 
splendor overhead. 

Still, I have no time for making catalogs, 
and a bird-book catalog should be a work of 
art. To borrow from a Kentucky friend and 
suit his statement to my subject, all bird- 
books are charming, but some are more so 
than others. The one great masterpiece has 
not been ‘written; perhaps it never will be; 
for the days of unhindered and unstinted 
luxury by field and flood are gone forever— 
the book of birds should have been the work 
of a pioneer. Sometimes I dream that, could 
I have been with De Soto on his tour from 
Florida to the Mississippi, I might have left 
behind me a volume of incomparable inter- 
est and value. Yet not a Spaniard of them 
all did a pen-stroke worth remembering. 
Think what marvelous wealth of bird-life 
offered itself to Bienville and his compan- 
ions all along the Louisiana coast and far 
up the great river! The Mexican invaders 
did have a follower who spied upon the trop- 
ical birds to an extent just sufficient to be 
now tantalizing; but think of the wasted op- 
portunity (to gladden a hundred, generations) 
during the palmy days of the Jesuit Fathers 
from Canada to South America! When 
Ponce de Leon went looking about in the 
land of flowers for that magical well- 
head which was to blacken his gray hairs, 
renew his teeth, whisk the wrinkles from his 
face and revive in his veins an everlasting 
bubble of joyous vigor, it would have been 
enough for me could I have trudged apace 
with him and filled innumerable note-books 
with sketches and descriptions of all the 
swarming and clamoring forms in tree-top, 
thicket, brake; on stream, pond, lily-pad and 
floating weed-raft. Fountain of Youth go 
hang, fabulous gold mines continue to shim- 
mer in the distance, give me the wind-song, 
the bird-song and the ever fresh surprise of 
a new fiash of color swung across a glade 
or forest rift by paroquet, or ibis, or fla- 
mingo. 

What I wanted to say at the tip end of my 
screed may be bluntly dropped here. When 
you see a new bird book, buy it. There is 
sure to be something delightful in it, no mat- . 
ter who is its author. 


Tampa, Fra, 





A Ballad of Bethlehem. 


By M. Woolsey Stryker. 


MUSIC that is like the light, 
A A radiancy that sings, 
And all the air is full this night 
With heavenly whisperings. 


A scintillance of melodies 
Bewilderingly impearled 

Runs glistening through the listening skies 
And thrills th’ expectant world. 


Then, as while heedless mortals slept, 
A dazzling form appears 

To them, who longsome night-watch kept, 
Changing to joy their fears. 


* Good news I bring this hapful morn, 
To all men shall it be; 

For who to you this hour is born 
Messiah, Lord is he.” 


The gates of sapphire sudden yield 
To that celestial throng, 

And raptured over Bethlehem’s field 
Breaks multitudinous song. 


As once with starry shout of old, 
Now canticled again 

The glories of the Highest hold, 
With peace to kindly men. 


Oh, wonderful and holy sight! 
Oh, sweet and solemn mirth! 

The tide of time shall break in might 
Across the dreaming earth. 


With them who went that long ago 
To see what God had shown, 
Will we go even now, and so 
To us shall it be known. 


For Judah’s child, the first to them, 
Is born the Son of Man, 

And all the world is Bethlehem 
Since Christmas first began. 


Now, God be praised in the hight, 
And peace to men alway, 

Through Him who came that blessed night 
To bring eternal day. 


Hamitton Co tiece, Curnton, N, Y 


. Christmas Bells. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


HE snow was falling, hesitatingly, in 
small flakes, slanting on faint sighs 
of wind. There had been a great thaw 

lately, and Mrs. Bryce had kept saying that 
a green Yule made a fat churchyard. ‘ The 
bridges are awful slippery, too,” she said. 
“ They’re all cased in ice, and a dust of snow 
*ll make ’em worse.” 

“Tt looks like nothing but a flurry,” said 
Clarice, glancing up from the little linen 
wheel where she sat spinning in the big 
kitchen, and gazing at the dreary landscape 
across whose great dark hills already wa- 
vered the film of snow, the hights beyond 
half dazzling, half fading with the drifts 
fallen before the thaw. 

“It’s the way the big storms begin, tho,” 
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said Mrs. Bryce, setting the last of the dishes 
on the dresser, each of whose tins reflected 
a flame of the dancing hearth fire. 

“TI wisht I knew how the tide serves,” she 
said. ‘When I lived down to Salt Water 
they used to say, ‘ Rain on the flood, nothin’ 
but scud; rain on the ebb, as well go to bed.’ 
This looks like scud. But, lor’, there ain’t 
no tide nor nothin’ else here.” And she went 
to the door to take what she called a mouth- 
ful of air. ‘Smells like snow,” she said, 
coming back. “I wouldn’t mind if Mamie 
wa’n’t still acrost the river. If they’d a 
put the school-hus on this side where they’d 
orter—But there ! Dear, dear, it reely is time 
she was to hum.” 

“She knows the way,” said Clarice sooth- 
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ingly. ‘* You’ll hear her little feet scuffin’ the 
snow presently.” 

“Tf it wasn’t Christmas Eve—but I want 
her home to see the candles lighted on this 
tree of yours—I suppose you got the 
candles? And it’s mos’ dark, any way, w’en 
school’s let out.. An’ now the snow’s makin’ 
it darker——” 

“Just at first it makes it lighter, mother 
dear.” 

“T’d like to know, Clarice,” raising her 
voice over the burr of the wheel, ‘‘ who’s see 
the most. snow-storms, you or me!” 

This being beyond dispute, Clarice made 
no reply. And her stent being done, she set 
aside the wheel and slipped from the room, 
returning with her apron full of parcels 
which she deposited on the settle while she 
wheeled from the corner behind the clothes- 
horse, that was draped with a counterpane, 
the young fir-tree that Jason had stepped for 
her that morning after Mamie had trudged 
off to school with her little tin dinner-pail. 
It would have been difficult for Jason to say 
whether he had enjoyed the work or not, 
with Clarice beside him, now and then her 
hair tumbling down—bright, yellow hair, 
brushing his hands as soft as silk, and fall- 
ing in the way. He was studying to be a 
doctor; but he could hardly have told you 
with which species of neurasthenia it was 
that he had found himself trembling every 
time that happened. 

Jason had come to the litiie mountain town 
to study with the old doctor, who was grow- 
ing too infirm to undergo the fatigues of the 
hill-practice; and he had found a home at 
Mrs. Bryce’s, paying for it in such work 
about the place as he could do in odd hours 
—Mrs. Bryce coming to look upon him as her 
mainstay, declaring she did not know how 
She got along before he came, and frequently 
taking Providence to do that such a son had 
not been given to her in perpetuity. ‘“ But I 
don’t feel no security,’”’ she said. ‘“ He'll be 
marryin’ in no time, an’ then where’ll I be?” 

Jason Reade, however, seemed content as 
he was, in the house where Clarice was the 
sunbeam, where the little sister had taken 
possession of him, and where Mrs. Bryce sur- 
founded him with an exceeding care and 
comfort that outweighed the effect of all her 
dark views in general. Nor was his position 


unpleasant otherwise. The fact that he at- 
tended to Mrs. Bryce’s garden and orchard,. 
and chopped. her wood was quite offset in 
dignity by the further fact of his studies; 
and for the rest, one person in the village 
was not far from equality with every other 
person. ; 

To-day Mrs. Bryce’s views were somewhat 
darker than they might have been. For = 
thére had been a call for troops; and a com- 
pany had been recruited from the mountain 
villages to fill the regiment going from Mc- 
Gregor, the town below. And of course she 
knew she never would see Reuben, her neph- 
ew, again—and he the support of his mother; 
altho, to be sure, a pension—Well!. But if 
Scott Jordan ever came home he would prob- 
ably be a permanently disabled man, and 
Emily Jones would be married to somebody 
else, before he did come. And somehow Ezra 
Plympton did seem too fine a fellow to be 
food for powder. Picture him on crutches, 
or with a purpie scar across his face! -Per- 
haps patriotism paid—she didn’t know. The 
only bright spot in the horizon was that the 
minister was going; but since she had come 
to regard Jason as a member of her own 
family and their peculiar property, a very 
dark spot was that Jason was not going. He 
could say it was because he didn’t approve 
of war; he could say that he had undertaken 
to help the old doctor out in caring for the 
health of the people of the place, and didn’t 
propose to desert his post of learning how to 
cure people for the sake of learning how to 
kill people. But her heart of hearts was 
haunted by a phantom, a dim idea, no, not 
so dim, a horrible fear, that Jason was a 
coward. And what she feared, Elisha Jaynes 
at the Corner had not hesitated to say; and 
the Academy teacher had shaken his head in 
a depressed way at Elisha’s speech, as if the 
fact were past question; and all the wives 
and mothers of the men who were going for- 
got their pangs of parting in order to think 
with pride of the difference between the 
courage of their warriors and the cowardice 
of Jason Reade. 

Mrs. Plympton had acknowledged as much 
at the meeting in the vestry for fitting out 
the company, to which Mrs. Bryce had 
limped down with difficulty, her lame ankle 
having been bandaged by Jason so that she 
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could walk so far. “It makes me feel an 


inch taller,” said Mrs. Plympton, “ lookin’ at’ 


my Ezra, an’ thinkin’ of his darin’. I should 
suppose them men-folks that hasn’t got their 
country’s interest in mind would sneak out 0’ 
sight these days. Jason Reade, indeed! 1 
wonder where he’s to now.” 

“ He’s down at Four Roads with Mis’ Beas- 
ley,” said Mrs. Bryce. ‘They sent word she 
was chokin’ to death with her membrous 
croup, and Dr. Frye couldn’t get out.” 

**She’s allus chokin’ or sunthin’. For my 
part, I think doctor folks had orter feel as re- 
sponsibie for the health of our men thet’s 
goin’ to war as for the women that stay to 
home. Ef your Clarice had a speck of patri- 
otism she’d urge——” 

* Patriotism in a woman,’ said Clarice, her 
low voice trembling, ‘‘ seems to be giving her 
men-folks’ lives for the sake of other wom- 
en.” 

* An’ isn’t that a fine thin’ to du?” And 
* then Mrs. Beasley felt a tingle of her own 
fighting blood. ‘ At any rate, I guess,” said 
she, “there’s as much help to humanity in 
makin’ it easy for old Mis’ Beasley to go out 
of life as there is in goin’ on a junket, a reg’- 
lar trainin’ day an’ general muster, down 
Quinapeg Harbor— Government promising 
that thgre shouldn’t a man-jack of the com- 
pany be called out of the State. Come, Clar- 
ice; it’s a long rise up the hill, and I seem 
ter feel snow.” x 

It was on the slow and painful way home 
that Jason overtook them, and went along, 
making a jest of his supporting arm that 
half carried her. 

“ You'll always be a great boy,” said Mrs. 
Bryce. “You'll never grow up.” 

“Then I sha’n’t grow old,” said he. “I can 
hang up my stocking with Mamie’s to-mor- 
row night.” 

“'There’ll be a sod in it, if you do,” said 
Mrs. Bryce, grimly. 

“Will it whip worse than the gossips do?” 
he asked, laughing. ‘“‘ Then we’ll have a 
tree, instead of stockings. I’ll get one. Mamie 
never had a tree.” 

“T ain’t no heart for trees.” 

“Oh, well, don’t be worrying that way. 
If all of us were heroes there’d be no distinc- 
tion in Ezra Plympton’s being one. A ‘whole 
company of heroes! Do you know, I think 
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it’s shabby of the recruiting officer to be tak- 
ing all our. heroes out of town and leaving 
only one old man and one coward to defend 
the families !” 

But there was still something grim in Mrs, 
Bryce’s laugh. And if on reaching home she 
warmed up for him, with a red pepper, a 
dish of the squirrel stew, it was, she felt, 
out of the goodness of her heart, and not be- 
cause he deserved it. For here was Clarice 
evidently growing fond of the young man; 
and here was the whole village despising 
him. She had thought at first the position 
of a doctor’s wife would be fine for Clarice 
—but now—well, she didn’t know. 

Of course, the world was a very dark place 
to Mrs. Bryce the next day, all the more for 
the sunless atmosphere and dreary land- 
scape; andshegave Mamieascore of admoni- 
tions with her dinner-pail as she set out for 
school; and she did little but sigh and shake 
her head ominously while Jason was secur- 
ing in the block the little tree which he had 
brought in. And then by and by the snow 
began to float and falter down; and the short 
day was drawing toward night and Mamie 
had not come home, and there was no one to 
go for her, for Clarice was as hoarse as a 
frog, and Jason was half a dozen miles away 
with Dr. Frye, setting a broken bone, and 
her own ankle was so bad she could only 
hobble from chair to chair. “ It wouldn’t be 
a bit of use for me to try and go for her. .I 
couldn’t walk two rods. And I can’t send 
you, Clarice, an’ maybe lose both on you. 
I’m dead sure she’s lost her way in the snow 
—it’s awful blindin’. An’ there’s panthers 
over there on Big Mountain. I can hear the 
river roarin’ like mad now—I wisht it would 
freeze over sometimes. Oh, I don’t see what 
keeps Jason so!” 


Just at dark Jason came. And when Mrs. 


-Bryce saw his face whiten with the news 


that little Mamie had not come home her 
own face grew grayer, and she felt as if the 
life was going out of her. 

“Don’t worry, Mother Bryce,” he said. 
“She’s all right—a little mountain girl. Ill 
be home with her before you can say Jack 
Rober’son.” And he drank the coffee that 
Clarice had for him, and took his stick and 
plunged out again into the storm. 

“Oh! If you only bring her back !” whis- 
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pered Clarice under her breath. And Jason 
felt as if her words were the promise of a 
lifetime’s happiness. 

Altho it was dark, saye for the glimmer 
that the snow cast up, he knew the path, and 
the flakes were thin and few now, and pres- 
ently there would be a moon behind the 
clouds. Here was the green hollow, sweet- 
smelling still of balsam-needles, where he 

‘had sat with Clarice that summer evening 
when, astwo planets came trembling out like 
spirits gazing at them, he suddenly felt he 
was breathing a new life, and it had seemed 
to him as if he looked into the atmosphere of 
another star. Here across the brook was the 
bridge, slippery with rime and snow, where 
first he had seen Clarice, he a stranger in the 
village, she leaning on the parapet and look- 
ing up the long valley, through which the 
stream ran, where the hills rose purple and 
the vapors half veiled them in gauzy silver, 
a red flame of sunset bursting through and 
reddening her golden hair and touching with 
carmine the ivory of her cheek, and she had 
seemed then to bring to a point all the 
beauty of the earth. Here was the long hill- 
path where he had so many mornings seen 
little Mamie on her way to school, stopping 
to talk to the squirrels chattering back, now 
to get out the papers holding the salt she 
was to put on the tails of the birds she want- 
ed to catch. The little creature, as gay as 
the squirrels, as light as the birds herself ! 
A sudden shudder shook him, as he thought 
of her lost in the drift, cold and frightened, 
crying, perhaps going to sleep in the dull 
cold to be buried in the snow—and he ran 
down the other side of the hill, breathless be- 
fore he reached the second bridge and the 
river. He had to stay a moment to recover 
himself; and then he gave the bird-call with 
which Mamie and he used to answer each 
other. ‘The echoes caught it up and rung it 
out from hill to hill, from wood to wood, 
from cliff to cliff, but it was still the echo, 
not Mamie’s fleeting cry. 

It was just before he reached the river 
that he met Ezra Plympton and Jack Morso 
and Elisha Jaynes coming down the Side 
Mountain road, having been up to say good- 
by to certain people, and they hailed him 
from all the hight of their courageous supe- 
riority. 
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“Running away?” called Jack. ‘“ The war 
ain’t up here,” the others greeting the sally 
with a loud laugh that went echoing as the 
bird-call had done, startling them then to 
silence. i 

Jason waited till the last echo had rolled 
away. It seemed to his strained ear that he 
heard a far faint cry. He ran forward again, 
calling as he ran, “I’m after Mamie. She’s 
lost in the snow !” 

“Mamie Bryce? By King! 
for a milk-sop!” cried Hzra. “ Boys, that’s 
our work!” And the three ran forward and 
down the hill after Jason. 

The snow had now ceased falling and the 
moon had risen, altho yet behind the great 
veils of vapor; but they could see, almost as 
plainly as if it were noonday, the bridge 
hanging high over the river Clear—the river 
that divided the town, a deep and narrow 
stream that ran more than a hundred feet 
below, with such swiftness as seldom to 
freeze, its way cut through precipitous walls. 

The air was utterly still, when suddenly 
as they came down the slope there resounded 
the peal of Christmas bells from McGregor, 
the town lying in the valley below. There- 
was a moment of wild, sweet, ringing tune, 
and then the sound seemed to swing up 
about them, to swell past them, to move like 
a live thing, to reverberate with great vibra- 
tions against cloud and wood and wall, as if 
there were a hundred steeples rocking, a 
hundred bells shrilling, thrilling, throbbing, 
whether from earth below or cloud above— 
all the air about them shaking and pulsating 
and rolling with a wild and terrible music of 
jangling bells and mountain echoes. The 
multitudinous atmospherical voices made 
such sound as they had never heard before; 
and they stopped as if something supernat- 
ural had arrested them. It was well they 
did; for the next instant there was a report 
like that of a battery of big guns, a rush, a 
roar, the sky was rent with white flashes, 
the top of Big Mountain seemed to bend and 
come down in an apparition of splendor fill- 
ing the whole heaven; and, sending a mighty 
wind before it, an avalanche of ice and snow 
bounded down, struck the side of the bridge 
and plunged into the abyss of the Clear 
River, the abyss across whose blackness the 
moon threw a sudden glory, gone as swiftly, 


That’s no job 
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Doubtless the thaw of the week before had 
loosened the mass with the expansion of 
melting frost and ice in the fissures of the 
rock, and the vibration of that peal of bells 
had given the jar that started it, gathering 
impetus and speed all along its thundering 
way. : 

It was over in a moment, almost before 
their outcry. But while the three men were 
still looking at each other, aghast, Jason was 
already hastening to the broken bridge. 

“Hold on!” cried Ezra. 

“Hold on!” cried Jack. 

“Where you goin’? What you goin’ to 
do?” called Hlisha. 

“Tm going to go across,” answered Jason. 

“Go acrost? Why, there’s nothin’ to go 
acrost on!” 

“ Yes—you see,” still going on, “ the string- 
er.” And he put one foot on the beam. “ It’s 
firm,” he said. “It'll hold.” 

“One stringer! Slippery ’ith ice—no hand 
rail—an’ the river a hunderd feet below! 
Why, you’re mad, man! It can’t be done!” 

“It’s going to be done,” said Jason. 

“Cross on that thing!” shouted Jack. 
“ But it’s certain aeath !” 

“T wouldn’t do it for a farm!” said Blisha. 

“There’s more than any farm at stake,’ 
answered Jason. He stooped and took off 
his boots, hanging them by his comforter 
over his shoulders, and in his woolen socks 
he started for the stringer. 

“For the Lord’s sake, Jason,” yelled Jack, 
“do you want to be dashed to death down 
there before our eyes?” 

But Jason was already on the slippery 
beam. 

“ Well, if you can do that, I can, too,” ex- 
claimed Ezra, sitting down to get off his own 
hoots. 

“Not unless you’ve got a strong head,” 
Jason called back. ‘‘ Wait till I’m over, any 
way! Wait, I say!” 

It was the voice of a master, daring what 
they did not dare. 

“T durstn’t. That’s a fact,” said Elisha. 

“T ain’t the nerve for that sort of thing,” 
said Jack. And then, silent, trembling, with 
a sort of awe and horror, they stared after 
him, as steadily, balancing himself, never 
looking down into the black chasm, never 
looking up, gazing straight ahead, he slow- 
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ly set one foot before another ot the icy 
beam. 

They held their breath as they stared. Now 
they thought he wavered; now he stood still. 
Presently he was moving. Did he swerve? 
What if the stringer gave way? If a puff of 


- wind came—if another ice-fall—they — shiy- 


ered, as they followed with their eyes, not 
daring even to whisper. There he slipped—. 
he caught himself. Ten steps more—a gap 
they had not seen—a leap—he had landed. 
And they fell upon the snow themselves as 
if they had been shot. 

“T’m after you!” shouted Ezra. “ But I 
can’t do it standin’. I'll hitch my way over 
settin’—” 

“No need of it, Ezra,” called Jason from 
the other side. “‘ You just go home and tell 
her mother we’ve found Mamie. I was sure 
I heard her voice. She’s in the drift behind 
the big boulder. I see her little red cloak. I 
won't risk going back this way with her in 
my arms. I'll carry her up the Cross-cut 


road to the iron bridge.” 


Clarissa came down the path to meet him, 
an hour afterward, her. shawl over her head, 
forgetting all about her hoarseness, running 
to take Mamie, who was sound asleep. And 
if, as the three heads met, the whole world 
seemed to change its aspect, neither knew 
exactly how it happened. 

It was the morning of Christmas Day that 
Mrs. Plympton came puffing up the hill. The 
Christmas bells were ringing for service 
down in McGregor, and their tones rose in a 
silver chime on the crisp air. ‘ ‘ Peace an’ 
good-will, Peace an’ good-will,’ that’s what 
they seem to be calling,” she said, as she 
paused on the door-stone to listen to the glad 
music. 

“T do’ ’no’, Mis’ Bryce,” she said, after 
sinking into a chair and regaining her 
breath, ‘‘ I do’ ’no’ as there’s any better way 
of keepin’ Chris’mas Day than to own up to 
bein’ wrong. We don’t keep Chris’mas much 
down to our house; but Jason here comes of 
folks that allus did make sunthin’ of it, and 
I see he’s got you a tree,”’ she said, throwing 
off her cloak and looking about her. “ Well, 
Mis’ Bryce, you ain’t one o’ them that holds 
a grutch. An’ I’ve jest come to own up 
harnsome. My Ezra’s ben a-tellin’ me about 
Jason. He ses his blood run cold to see ’im, 
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ite ses Lishe an’ Jack never slep’ a wink 
il night, the creeps ran up their backs so. 
fe ses ’twas the darin’est thin’ he ever laid 
yes on, Jason tacklin’ that stringer. An’ at 
at dretfle hight. He expected every min- 
tthe stringer’d go down, after the rest of 
the bridge. He expected every minit to see 
jason totter an’ fall an’ go whirlin’ down to 
jis destruction. My! I guess your Clarice 
goin’ to hev somebody able: to take fust- 
nte care of her. Lor’, I mos’ forgot! What 
io you think? Word come las’ night that 
there wa’n’t no need of the company, an’ so 
i's goin’ ter be disbanded. But my Ezra ses 
there ain’t a man among ’em ’ith the courage 
(Jason. Both kinds o’ courage, he ses.” 
“Lor, how you talk, Priscy. Now you take 
if your bunnit an’ stay the day. Our 
s00se——”” 
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“ QOh—I do’ ’no’—our folks’li be expectin’ 
me—” 

“Let ’em expec’. You ain’t never et none 
o’ my mince pies——”’ 

“Neither hev I!” 

“ Here, Clarice, you take Mis’ Plympton’s 
thin’s. It’s cleared off real fine, an’ there’ll 
be a bright moon for you to go home by.” 

“ Well, Clarice,” said Mrs. Plympton, as 
the girl, blushing like a rose, came to help 
her, “‘I declare, you’re lookin’ pretty as a 
picter. I guess you won’t never hev a hap- 
pier Chris’mas than this is. And you can 
afford to let some o’ the happiness spill over 
on other folks. For my part, I think your 
Jason’s jest a hero. An’ you can’t have no 
better Chris’mas token than knowin’ that all 
the town thinks so, too. Can she, Mis’ 
Bryce?” 


NeEwsuryport, Mass, 


The Treatment of Vagrancy. 
By Maud Ballington Booth, . ~ 


OF THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 


HE vagrancy so prevalent in American 
7 communities has naturally caused 
many suggestions as to the best 
means of eliminating or curing it, but I can- 
lot see that we have yet found anything 
that will do more than afford temporary re- 
lef. The reformation of the slums is a very 
lificult problem to solve. My experience in 
tonnection with the Volunteers of America 
lus led me to believe that the plan for col- 
izing the idle and destitute of the cities 
vith the expectation that they will remain 
ktmanently in the country and become 
fntented and thrifty is not practical. The 
sults of such experiments thus far indicate 
lat they cannot succeed. One reason is be- 
fuse the associations of a city have a fasci- 
lation for all classes of residents, which it is 
lard to resist. Even the homeless wander- 
ts feel isolated when transferred to the 
‘ountry, and long for the old life, altho their 
‘ndition may be much better. A temporary 
‘journ in the country for those who are 
‘token down physically by leading dissolute 


lives is undoubtedly a wise plan, for they 
can be strengthened to withstand the temp- 
tation to fall into their old ways. Men and 
boys released from the penitentiary and jail 
can also have an opportunity to go into some 
quiet spot and away from the evil surround- 
ings of the city and regain the character 
they have lost. I have advocated this course 
in my work among the prisoners, but they 
should acquire a trade or be placed in the 
way of getting some means of livelihood, 
while isolated from city life, if their reform 
is to be permanent. 

Much can be accomplished by providing 
shelters for the destitute and homeless, 
where they can have food and lodging with- 
out the proximity of the saloon usually 
found in connection with cheap hotels or 
boarding houses. Our shelters in Chicago, 
for instance, accommodate large numbers of 
persons. They are provided with bathing 
facilities, and the rooms differ in price so 
that one can be provided for by paying a 
little extra if he desires. Religious influenceg 
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are thrown about them, and the results jus- 
tify the effort, but I realize that the great 
proportion of the lodgers utilize the shelters 
‘for temporary convenience, and that this 
plan merely relieves and does not effect a 
permanent cure for vagrancy. 

My conclusion as to the best means of 
treating the whole subject is that the class 
under consideration should be treated as in- 
dividuals, not in bodies. If the workers 
among them should each pick out a special 
subject and attempt to induce him or her to 
change their mode of living, much better re- 
sults would bere«.ched. A large proportion of 
them have knu.wi no other manner of liv- 
ing and have followed the idle and vicious 
ways of their parents. Religious advice,' in 
the form of addresses, no matter how forci- 
ble and eloquent, has no effect on such peo- 
ple. They are too deadened to realize the 
meaning of the advice. Only individual ef- 
fort will benefit them. The various denom- 
inations can accomplish much in reforming 
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the slums by carrying out systematic plans 
of work. The various churches should have 
an understanding so that each body will be 
in harmony with the others and interests 
will not conflict. In smaller cities of 100,000 
population and less, I believe the congrega- 
tions can do better operating together. At 
Auburn, N. Y., for example, this scheme is 
followed and the result is that the City Mis- 
sion is supported jointly by the different con- 
gregations. It is in charge of the Volunteers 
and includes a hall for meetings, a lodging- 
house, also a restaurant. In larger cities 
the area which includes these classes is 
so large that it is perhaps better for each 
church or denomination to work by itself. 
The field can be mapped out into sections so 
that there need be no interference. With 
the comparatively :numerous force that 
Christian people could supply the plan of in- 
dividual effort ought to be carried out with 
little difficulty. 


New York City. 


A Carol for Christmas Eve. 


& 
Y Lord was born in Bethlehem 
Upon the Christmas eve. 
Ah! slack of heart, and slow of 
heart, - 
Who will not him receive. 


My Lord was born in Bethlehem, 
And waiting shepherds heard 

Sweet angel heralds chanting loud 
The long-awaited word. 


My Lord was born in Bethlehem, 
And in a manger laid; 

None tended him, none cherished him, 
Save that sweet mother-maid. 


My: Lord was born in Bethlehem, 
And wise men came to see 

His lowly state, and homage paid 
To his mild majesty. 


My Lord was born in Bethlehem, 
But soon he had to flee, 

For cruel hate of sinful man 
Spared not his infancy. 


By Ethelbert D. Warfield. 


My Lord was born in Bethlehem, 
But home had none on earth; 
A pilgrim and a stranger he, 
An exile from his birth. 


My Lord was born in Bethlehem; 
He died on Calvary; 

O bitter, bitter is the thought 
He died so cruelly! 


- My Lord was born in Bethlehem, 


He died, but rose again; 
Rich is the gift his death hath bought— 
New life for sinful men. 


My Lord was born in Bethlehem; 
In Heaven this Christmas eve 

He waits for you, he waits for me— 
All who on him believe. 


My Lord was born in Bethlehem, 
And therefore do I sing 

Upon his feast with joyous heart— 
My Savior and my King. 


LarayveTreCo.iyiecz, Easton, Pa, 
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The Ohio Ideal for City Government. 


By W. J. Ghent. 


HE new Ohio municipal code, prepared 
by a commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Bushnell, is one of the most 

sweeping legislative innovations ever pro- 
posed in America. If passed in the present 
form it will make Ohio a model common- 
wealth, far in advance of any other State 
in the nation in the scientific and uniform 
administration: of its municipalities. 

The Municipal Code Commission was or- 
dered by an act of the legislature passed 
on April 25th, 1898. _Governor Bushnell ap- 
pointed Judge David F. Pugh and the Hon. 
Edward Kibler the two members of the 
commission, and they began work at once. 
They found the Ohio statutes on municipali- 
ties a labyrinthine tangle of inconsistencies, 
contradictions and blunders, due largely to 
special and “classification” legislation 


which had proceeded through many years 
without regard to general principles. There- 
fore the work of the commission de- 


veloped from its intended purpose of a 
revision and codification of old laws: to 
the formulation of a practically new 
law. The report is now ready and will be 
submitted to the Legislature, which meets 
in January. 

Its first important provision is the limita- 
tion of classes of municipalities to two— 
cities and villages. So much of the mis- 
government of Ohio cities has been due, in 
the opinion of the commissioners, to “ classi- 
fication ” legislation, that this limitation ap- 
pears to Messrs. Kibler and Pugh as a funda- 
mentally necessary reform. The passage 
of the new code by the Legislature will not, 
it is admitted, make it impossible for the 
Legislature to enact further classification, 
that prohibition being only possible through 
a constitutional amendment; but it is be- 
lieved that if the code should give a fair 
measure of satisfaction no Legislature will 
dare tamper with it to the extent mentioned. 

The new code draws a sharp line between 
the exercise of legislative and executive 
functions. The municipal councils will do 


the work of legislating, subject only to the 
veto power of the Mayor, and the executive 
officers will be subject te no restraint from 
the legislative authority. 

To accentuate the importance and respon- 
sibility of the executive functions of city 
government what is known as the Federal 
plan has been adopted. There are to be 
four departments, those of law, public 
safety, public. improvements, and accounts. 
The head of each of these departments will 
be known as the director. These heads will 
be appointed by the Mayor, without advice 
or confirmation by the Council, and will 
be responsible to the Mayor alone. The 
Mayor may remove at will any of these 
directors. This plan fixes the responsibility 
for the misuse of power on one man. ‘“ The 
voters,” say the commissioners, ‘“ will have 
no trouble in locating the responsibility for 
misgovernment, when the failure to per- 
form executive duties is the cause of it.’ 
One officer in the Department of Accounts 
and two in the Department of Public Safety 
will be elected by the people. - 

To guard against the misuse of the 
appointing power, a complete merit 
system, applied to every executive officer, 
except the Mayor and the four di- 
rectors, is included in the code. Every 
such officer must pass an examination held 
by local examining officers appointed by the 
State board of merit commissioners, who 
will be appointed by the Governor. The 
Director of Accounts shall withhold the sal- 
ary of any such officer who may be ap- 
pointed other than in strict obedience to the 
requirements of this section of the code. 

The city councils are not to be the un- 
wieldy bodies they now are, and, further- 
more, there is to be but one chamber. There 
are to be but seven members, three of whom 
shall be elected by the city at large and four 
by councilmanic districts. The commission- 
ers believe that this plan will “cause abler 
men to be selected for, and elected to, such 
positions.” There is to be no limitation on 
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the council’s statutory authority, except by 
the Mayor’s veto. 

The commissioners do not believe in un- 
paid city officials. The council will have 
full power to fix the salaries of its own 
members and of all the executive officers. 

The members of the council must give 
bond for the faithful discharge of duties; 
and the bondsmen will be held responsible 
for any appropriation by the council which 
does not meet the decision of the Director of 
Law that it was a lawful appropriation. 
“This liability,’ say the commissioners, 
“ought to induce greater caution and a 
higher degree of care in making appropria- 
tions.” 

To many persons the most revolutionary, 
and to many others the most salutary, re- 
form proposed is that regarding nomina- 
tions. Non-partisan government is effec- 
tively provided for. Nominations are to be 
made by petition only, and no nomination 
by caucus or convention will be recognized. 
There will be no political designation of can- 
didates permitted on the ballots. The offi- 
cers to be elected will be few—one in the 
executive department, the Mayor; two in 
the Department of Public Safety, the police 
judge and the police clerk; one in the De- 
partment of Accounts, the city treasurer; 
and the seven councilmen. With so few 
officers the requirement of nominating peti- 
tions will not be a hardship nor will it be 

“a cumbersome innovation; while the posi- 
tive benefit of breaking up partisan domi- 
nation of the municipalities is a thing ad- 
mitted by practically every student of 
municipal affairs. 

The amplest powers of self-government 
will be given the municipalities, in accord 
with the conviction that the people of 
any given locality know far better what 
they need than do the members of a legis- 
lative body gathered from a hundred other 
localities. But, according to the code, the 
exercise of these enlarged functions will not 
be commanded by the Legislature; “the 
policy and expediency of exercising them 
will be left to the determination of the 
municipal corporations themselves. In very 
few instances will the law direct what the 
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municipalities shall do in governing them- 
selves.” 

In the matter of franchises the code is far 
advanced. It is proposed that every city 
shall have the right to own, control and 
manage its own telephone, gas, electric light- 
ing and water works plants, after the people, 
by referendary vote, have decided upon such 
action. Cities of over 50,000 population 
shall have the right to own and operate 
their own street-car lines. Abundant pro- 
vision is made for protecting the rights of 
owners of existing franchises. No council 
can alienate by gift, sale or lease any fran- 
chise for any public utility except by refer- 
endary approval of the people. 

Such is a brief résumé of this remarkable 
code. Its chances of passage as it now 
stands are variously estimated. Already a 
number of prominent legislators have de- 
clared in its favor. It is understood that 
the four Anti-Hanna representatives elected 
in Cuyahoga County are pledged to its sup- 
port, and that the representatives elected in 
Hamilton County through fusion between 
the Democrats and the Anti-Cox Republi- 
cans will favor it. The code has been 
printed and distributed among legislators 
and city officials throughout the State, with 
requests for criticism and suggestions. It is 
not doubted that the provision for non- 
partfsan administration will be bitterly 
fought. On the other hand, the effect of the 
107,000 votes cast for Mayor Jones, prima- 
rily upon the issue of non-partisanism, will 
prove a strong factor for the passage of this 
‘clause. The home-rule sections will doubt- 
less have clearer sailing, while the so-called 
Federal plan is something too novel for 
ready acceptance, and the sections regarding 
franchises will meet with a strong and sys- 
tematic opposition. 

But that so advanced a code could have 
been proposed by two such able and sup- 
posedly conservative lawyers is an indica- 
tion not only of the urgent need of sweeping 
reforms, but of the existence of a progres- 
sive sentiment among the people of the State 
which is likely to force the passage of the 
greater part of the measure as it now 
stands. 


New York City 





Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HE Congress of the United States can- 
T not always be charged with hasty leg- 
islation. There are, indeed, mushroom 
measures which spring up in a night. Some- 
times under the conviction of public neces- 
sity the House can vote fifty million dollars 
in an afternoon, and eighty members manage 
to speak on it, and the Senate can pass the 
House bill almost as quickly. But as a gen- 
eral thing a member of either body who is 
anxious to get through some special meas- 
ure is more impressed by the slow, organic 
processes of legislation than by their haste. 
There are excellent bills which have been 
presented either to the Senate or to the 
House year after year, which have been re- 
ported on favorably by the committees in one 
body or the other, but which have never 
come to consideration. They lie in a state of 
dormancy on the calendar. Three years ago 
a treaty was concluded between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in relation to the 
Northwest boundary. The general agreement 
was made in it that ratifications should be 
exchanged as early as possible. That treaty 
has not yet been ratified by the Senate of the 
United States, and some people are wonder- 
ing if it ever will.be. It is not surprising, 
then, that those who are interested in one of 
the most important conventions ever framed 
by a diplomatic assembly, the convention 
for the peaceful regulation of international 
conflicts, concluded at The Hague on the 28th 
of July, should wonder what is to be the fate 
of that treaty in the Senate. 

It would be premature, however, to charge 
the Senate with delay since, at this writing, 
the treaty has not been formally presented 
to that body, though it will be submitted to it 
very likely this week. It would have been 
of no use to submit it any earlier, because 
the Senate has only just completed the reor- 
ganization of its committees. At the plenary 
sitting of the Conference, July 28, 1899, it 
was agreed that the Convention should re- 
main open for signature until the 31st of De- 


jcember, 1899, and a certain order was adopt- 


; 


ed for the signatures of the contracting 
powers, through their plenipotentiaries, the 
United States being seventh on the list of 26 
powers, the signatures being made in the 
order of the French alphabet. The Conven- 
tion has already been signed by a large num- 
ber of the powers. In Russia, which has no 
parliamentary institutions, signature is 
equivalent to ratification. In England the 
treaty receives the approval of the privy 
council. Certain other governments may re- 
quire ratification by their parliamentary 
bodies, but few of them, I believe, require a 
two-thirds vote, as is necessary for a ratifi- 
cation of a treaty by the Senate of the United 
States. The Senaic committees will hardly 
be organized in time to do much before the 
Christmas recess. Assuming, for instance, 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
were ready to consider the treaty by the 18th, 
but five days will intervene before the holi- 
day adjournment, and the Senate will not 
reassemble until after New Year’s. I have 
very little confidence, therefore, that 
by the time this letter reaches your readers 
the Senate will have given the necessary two- 
thirds vote in favor of the treaty. 

This may not be due to any lack of interest 
in the matter in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. But with the unlimited opportu- 
nity for debate offered in the Senate, two or 
three men, indeed a single man if so dis- 
posed, could delay the treaty indefinitely. The 
five months allowed for signature adopted 
by The Hague Convention was to give rep- 
resentatives time to obtain the sanction of 
their governments, but it will be seen that, 
liberal as that time seemed, it really affords 
but five days in which to obtain the sanction 
of the treaty-ratifying power of the United 
States. Had eight months been allowed, in- 
stead of five, it is possible that the ratifica- 
tion of the Senate could have been secured 
in that time. 

The question arises, what will be the status 
of the United States with relation to this 
treaty, if the Senate does not act upon it 
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before the 31st of December? Some friends 
of arbitration in different parts of the coun- 
try have been a little alarmed for fear that 
such delay would exclude the United States 
from the agreement. To secure a definite 
answer on this point, Congressman Bartholdt 
of Missouri and ex-Congressman Barrows of 
Massachusetts, who together represented the 
United States at the Interparliamentary Con- 
gress at Christiania last summer, and who 
were charged with the duty of communicat- 
ing the action of that body to the government 
of the United States, called yesterday upon 
Secretary Hay in regard to The Hague Con- 
vention. The Peace Conference really adopt- 
ed three conventions, one relating to the 
peaceful regulation of international conflicts, 
one relating to the laws and usages of wars, 
and a third extending the Geneva rules to 
maritime warfare. The latter two have been 
referred respectively to the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy for their opin- 
ions upon their provisions. The convention 
on arbitration wili be sent to the Senate at 
once. An examination of the text of the 
treaty shows that the Convention “ will re- 
main open for signature until the 31st of De- 
cember.”’ No date for the final ratification is 
fixed, but Art. 58 says: ‘The present Con- 
vention shall be ratified with the briefest de- 
lay possible. The ratification shall be de- 
posited at The Hague. There shall be drawn 
up a minute of the deposit of each ratifica- 
tion, a certified copy of which will be trans- 
mitted through diplomatic channels to all the 
powers which have been represented at the 
International Peace Conference at The 
ITague.” 

Under this provision of the treaty the only 
formalities which must be observed by De- 
cember 31 are those relating to the signing of 
the treaty on behalf of the United States. 
Mr. Newell, our representative at The Hague, 
is on leave of absence and has just reached 
this country. Dr. White is in Corsica, and 
the other representatives are in this country. 
It will therefore be necessary to have the 
treaty signed by procuration. Mr. Newell 
can sign a copy of the treaty in this country 
and announcement can be made by telegraph 
to The Hague. The Senate can then take 
such time as is necessary for its ratification. 
Of course the United States will not be a 
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final party to the treaty until it is ratified by 
the Senate and proclaimed by the President. 

The Senate, as I have said, is not fairly 
under way. The committees in that body are 
appointed directly by the President pro tem. 

The House, while waiting for the appoint- 
ment of its committees, has settled down to 
the luxury of a week of solid talk. Perhaps 
“solid” would not apply to all of it. There 
is a good deal of chaff flying in the air, much 
threshing of old straw. How could it be 
otherwise, when the flail is used on the new 
currency bill? Is there any aspect of that 
question that has not been viewed and re- 
viewed, any argument on either side that has 
not been stated and restated? Primarily the 
bill is a business proposition, and the great 
majority of business men will insist upon 
considering it in that light. The argument 
of Mr. Overstreet in its favor was likewise 
a business argument; but it is as a political 
proposition that it is mainly discussed in the 
House. In this discussion the Silverites and 
the Populists line up with the Democrats. 
The parties are thus reduced to two, and they 
stand facing each other and preparing for tlie 
appeal to the people in 1900. The strong men 
on each side are not wrestling with the sub- 
ject so much as they are wrestling with 
each other. The effect of the bill will be 
to place the Republican party squarer than 
ever upon the gold standard. Men in that 
party who straddled the fence or who were 
lured by the specter of international bimetal- 
lism have been making public confessions - 
and ‘repelling charges of inconsistency by 
frankly admitting their conversion? 

In this debate we miss some of the men 
who were retired by their constituents at the 
last election—Jerry Simpson, for instance, 
who perpetually contributed to the humor, if 
not to the wisdom of the House, by his con- 
stant sallies at “ gold-bugs,’”’ bloated bond- 
holders, railroads and banks. Another silver 
advocate who impressed himself upon the 
House by his unwearied, and generally 
unwearying, eloquence, was Mr. Lewis, of 
Washington, who spoke in season and out of 
season, and who made many pictures of sil- 
ver without the apples of gold. Mr. Lewis 
has given place to Hon. F. W. Cushman, 4 
gold man, who has been called the ‘‘ Abe Lin- 
coln of the Northwest.” 
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LITERATURE. 


Mr. Swinburne’s New Tragedy.* 


In the working out of this miniature trag- 
edy there was little room for a display of 
those qualities of genius which we have 
learned to expect when opening a book by 
Mr. Swinburne. The story is short, slight, 
terrible—we may add disgusting. To tell it 
frankly here would shock our readers; and 
were it less than a work of art well nigh 
perfect in all but subject we should let it 
pass without notice. Yet it is a subject we 
have no right to be surprised at; for Mr. 
Swinburne has always felt drawn to the 
like. It is somewhat unexpected to the 
critic, however, when he witnesses Mr. 
Swinburne’s terse, crisp, gladiatorial vigor 
of handling a terrible dramatic incident— 
for the whole is no more. There is very lit- 
tle of that gorgeous and sonorous diction, 
scarcely any of that captivating rhythmical 
swing, characteristic of Mr. Swinburne’s 
rhymed verse in this effective volley of bul- 
let-like words with which we are pierced 
and riddled to a full realization of an in- 
tensely horrible presentment. 

It will be interesting to see that the im- 
pression of this poem will be upon Mr. 
Swinburne’s many enthusiastic and widely 
different admirers. He has come nearer to 
modern realism in it than he ever before has 
ventured, yet, doing this, he has’shown far 
less of that frankness of expression with 
which he is wont to present forbidden, or at 
least unacceptable, subjects. To our mind 
there is a distinct gain in dramatic power 
observable in Rosamund—a gain in simplic- 
ity, directness, clearness—over everything 
Mr. Swinburne has heretofore done; and 
there is a corresponding loss of Swinburn- 
ian music, altho in many places the old fer- 
vor and gorgeousness come out with a fine 
explosion. Mostly, however, we are aware 
of a firm, strong dramatic thrusting of sen- 
tences strangely hard and keen: 





* ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS A TRAGEDY. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne, New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $1.50, 


“_. steel 
That burns the naked spirit of sense within me 
Like the ardent sting of keen-edged ice, which 
makes 
The naked flesh feel fire upon it.” 

It is a very disagreeable story admirably 
told. Its chief value as a literary study lies 
in its dramatic simplicity and well nigh per- 
fect diction and versification. It gives form 
to sensuous intensity, reproduces the medie- 
val atmosphere, paints with awful splendor 
the physical heat of human passions, love, 
hate, revenge, without adequate spiritual in- 
sight, yet with infallible certainty of bodily 
realization. But here Mr. Swinburne is not 
quotable, and to give extracts not his best 
would be to injure the impression of his art. 
Heretofore he has drawn from medieval life, 
legend, romance, poetry, a wonderful bloom 
and glory with which to robe expression; 
here he makes verses like splinters of ice 
tipped with a fiery glow of torment for the 
imagination. Sometimes speech is - con- 
densed to-the last product of dramatic pres- 
sure. Once it seems to us too much like an 
echo of other dramatic speeches famous for 
their brevity and perfection of stroke. There 
is an assassination; Rosamund’s husband, 
the kind, is stabbed by his heretofore trusted 
and beloved ‘young friend. Feeling the fa- 
tal thrust, the king turns about dying, and 
says: 

“Thou, my boy ?” 
“ Bt tu Brute!” we inevitably recollect, and 
somehow there is not as much force as a 
fresh dramatic surprise of speech would 
have given to the act. In short, frankly, 
wedonotsee in Mr. Swinburne a great dram- 
atist in the measure that he is a supreme- 
ly great lyrical and descriptive poet. We 
grant him immense dramatic energy, we feel 
his mastery of dramatic expression; but dra- 
matic composition, in the larger distinction. — 
is not at his command. His sketching is 
vivid, it has the air and pulse of life, we are. 
mightily wrought upon by it; but, as a 
whole, his Grama lacks organic symmetry. 
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We feel that Mr. Swinburne knew well his 
limitations, and it was because of this knowl- 
edge he was able to make Rosamund a mas- 
terpiece of art and yet not a dramatic mas- 
terpiece. He did not attempt more than a 
short, densely compressed, vividly realistic, 
yet highly romantic, study in tragedy. This 
he has achieved with a few powerful 
strokes. 





A MANUAL OF PsycHoLocy. By G. F. Stout. 
(University Correspondence College Press. 
1899. $1.50.) This manual is based on the 
author’s larger work on psychology, which 
is generally regarded as the best of recent 
treatises on the subject. Professor Stout 
adopts the “ genetic” point of view, and 
the order here followed is that of the suc- 
cessive stages of mental development. The 
earlier stages are illustrated by references 
to the mental life of animals-and the lower 
races of mankind. The aim has been to 
avoid sketchiness and to teach the student 
to think for himself. In this aim Professor 
Stout seems to us to have been remarkably 
successful. His style is spirited and his 
method is decidedly concrete. It is worth 
noting that of the five writers whom he 
mentions as having been in general most 
helpful to him, four are Americans; altho 
he declares his greatest debt to be due to 
his teacher, James Ward. For the necessary 
ontological basis Professor Stout accepts, 
provisionally, the hypothesis of parallelism; 
that modifications of consciousness emerge 
contemporaneously with coresponding modi- 
fications of nervous pfocess. If this cor- 
respondence is regarded as an ultimate prin- 
ciple, it is, according to Professor Stout, 
“simply a miracle.” The reason for it is 
not to be found in the nervous and conscious 
processes themselves. Both must be re- 
garded as belonging to a more comprehen- 
sive system of conditions. The individual 
consciousness must be considered as a frag- 
ment of a wider whole, by which its origin 
and its changes are determined. As the 
brain is a portion of the total system of 
material phenomena, so the stream of in- 
dividual consciousness is part of the im- 
material system. This system must be as- 
sumed to be related in its totality to the 
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material world in its totality, as the indj 
vidual. consciousness is related to nervous 
processes taking place in the cortex of the 
brain. This resort to pantheism, however, 
does not make matters any clearer. Mere 
concomitance, or parallelism, does not re. 
move, but rather aggravates the difficulty, 
Hence Professor Stout resorts to idealism. 
Matter is a phenomenon, and there must be 
a subject to which it appears. The world 
of material phenomena therefore presup- 
poses a system of immaterial agency, where- 
in the individual consciousness originates, 
This system is identical with what we know 
as matter, in so far as matter exists inde- 
pendently of its possible presentation to a 
perceiving subject. It is the “ thing in it- 
self.” Mind, therefore, may be said to be 
the cause, or basis, of matter. It would be 
impracticable, within our limits, to criticise 
such a work as this at all adequately. We 
have nothing for it but praise. It is stimu- 
lating in its presentation, and gives the re 
sults of the ripest thought and scholarship 
in a masterly way. Those who cannot un- 
dertake the author’s larger treatise may be 
thankful for so admirable a»manual as this. 
Every teacher of psychology should possess 
one book or the other. 
REMINISCENCES, 1819-1899, by Julia Ward 
Howe. With twenty-four illustrations, in- 
cluding many portraits. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50.) Mrs. Howe has met the en- 
inent people of her day, through her devotion 
to the highest philanthropy, her social equip- 
ment and literary eminence. Mrs. Jony 
DREW’s REMINISCENCES, with an introduction 
by her son, John Drew. Fully illustrated by 
portraits of old-time actors, rare prints, pro- 
grams, etc. (12mo. Scribners.) RoBeErt 
RaIKFs: The Man and His Work. By J. 
Henry Harris, with an introduction by Dean 
Farrar, D.D. Biographical notes collected 
by Josiah Harris. Fully illustrated, with 
(8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 335. $2.50. 
Scribners.) The name of Robert Raikes is 
known as that of one who started Sunday 
schools; but he is less known as a pushing, 
**up-to-dute ” journalist. LirrERARY HEARTH 
Stones. The first issues of this series are 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE and WILLIAM COwPER, 
by Marion Harland. (The two volumes in 
bex, 12 illustrations in each, 16mo. $1,50 
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each. Putnam.) The cadet blue covers bear 
a fire place stamp with andirons. ABRAHAM 
LINcOoLN: The Man of the, People, by Nor- 
man Hapgood, author of “ Literary States- 
men and Others,” etc. Illustrated with pho- 
togravure and half-tone portraits and nu- 
merous fac-similes. (Crown 8vo, half leather, 
gilt top. $2.00. Macmillan.) REMINISCENCES 
or A VERY OLD MAn, by John Sartain. (20 
illustrations, index, pp. 300, 12mo, cloth. 
$2.50. Appleton.) Mr. Sartain’s active life 
as an engraver extended over eighty years 
and more (1808-1897). As a boy in London 
he witnessed the Peace Jubilee, but most of 
his life was passed in Philadelphia. He had 
a peculiarly rich acquaintanceship with 
scholars, artists, and other eminent people. 
We must also mention RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN OLD MusIcIAN, by Thomas Ryan, of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, Boston. (Large 
12mo, pp. 274, 46 portraits, etc., cloth, gilt top. 
$2.50. Dutton.) BEETHOVEN is the first of the 
series of MASTER Musicians, edited by Mr. 
F. T. Crowest, and is written by the editor. 
(Square 8vo, gilt top, rough edges, contain- 
ing portraits, fac-similes of music, and other 
illustrations in photogravure, half-tone and 
line. Bibliography, etc. Dutton.) A  Hiuis- 
torY of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Play- 
ers. Translated and revised from the Ger- 
man by Oscar Bie. By E. E. Kellett, M.A., 
and E. W. Naylor, M.A., Mus. D. With 
twenty-three full-page portraits, etc.,and 80 
illustrations and fac-similes. (4to, cloth, gilt 
top, pp. 336, $6.00; half levant, $9.00. Dut- 
ton.) This has literary flavor and general 
interest, and a surprisingly valuable selec- 
tion of illustrations, including works of Ter- 
burg, Jan Steen, ete. 

OLIVER CROMWELL: A _ Biography. By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. 
(Edition on fine paper. Pp. 211, 10 x 12, 
limited to 224 for America, net, $20.00; édi- 
tion de luwe on Japanese paper, limited to 35 
copies for America, net, $50.00, paper covers. 
Scribners, imported.) Dr. Gardiner is held 
to be the authority upon that period, and he 
Sets forth the character of the man as re- 
vealed by recent investigations. The book is 
of rare artistic quality; it is exquisitely il- 
lustrated in photogravures from contempo- 
rary portraits, and printed with sanguine 
chapter and letter heads, The frontispiece 
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is a color fac-simile of Walker’s Althorp 
portrait of ‘Cromwell in armor with the 
baton of Lord General, but tie same artist’s 
Hinchinbroke portrait given in the text is 
even more lovely, showing the sentient, just, 
religious man with a poet’s fervor. The 
more expensive edition carries with it an 
extra set of plates. JOSEPHINE: Empress 
and Queen. Translated from the French of 
Frederic ‘Masson by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Royal 4to, 12% x 9%. $20.00 net. Printed 
on Rives paper, edition limited to 600 copies, 
of which 100 are reserved for America.) A 
special binding is copied from the Empress’s 
Library at Malmaison. It is of Empire green 
straight grain morocco, with the Imperial 
arms and emblems, together with the mono- 
gram J. B. With this binding the price is 
$35.00. Goupil.) The author describes that 
much discussed Empress as imperturbably 
punctual, faultlessly amiable, possessing the 
arts of small talk and adaptability to per- 
fection, but of no education, no belief, no 
moral training, a woman who is only a world- 
ling because she cannot be anything better. 
BEATRICE D’EstE DucnEss OF MILAN, 1475- 
1497. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady). Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. Three full- 
page photogravures and numerous illustra- 
tions. $6.00. Dutton.) She was the wife of 
El Moro, Duke of Milan, from the age of six- 
teen to twenty-four, enjoying to the full the 
abundant lifé of the most splendid court of 
Italy. The material is drawn from archives 
recently discovered in Italy. THE MANY 
SIDED FRANKLIN, by Paul Leicester Ford. 
(169 illustrations, 8vo, about 500 pages, gray ~ 
cloth, with seal of the Franklins. $3.00. Cen- 
tury.) Each of these highly entertaining 
chapters is complete in itself. They cover 
his education, his experiments, discoveries, 
etc. LiGHts AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPIs- 
COPATE, being the Reminiscences and Recol- 
lections of the Right Rev. Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota. With por- 
trait of the author and other illustrations. 
(8vo, cloth, gilt top. $5.00. Macmillan.) 
Bishop Whipple is a prominent Churchman, 
as well known abroad as in this country. He 
has done much for the Indians and his in- 
terests are so humanly varied that these 
pages are of interest to all. 

Twenty excellent illustrations by E. Boyd 
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Smith accompany PLANTATION PAGEANTS, 
by Joel Chandler Harris, an “after the war” 
story. (8% x 6, pp. 247. $2.00. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) There is an attractive blue 

and white poster cover on WHERE ANGELS 
' Fear To TREAD, and other tales of the sea, 
by Morgan Robertson. (7% x 5, pp. 302. 
$1.25. Century.) The soldier poster cover 
and six appropriate compositions by H. C. 
Edwards illustrate Tue LiveLy ADVENTURES 
OF GAVIN HAMILTON, by Molly Elliott Sew- 
all. (7% x 5, pp, 311. $1.50. Harpers.) 
Twelve illustrations by Birch and the odd 
cover with red and black medals on green 
add interest to the amusing story of THE 
VIZIER OF THE Two-HORNED ALEXANDER, by 
Frank R. Stockton. (7%, x 5, pp. 235. $1.25. 
Century.) It would be quite possible for Mr. 
BADMAN to pass fora new novel. Few of ‘us 
have ever heard of this quaint book by John 
Bunyan, now richly decorated and illustrat- 
ed in old wood-cut style by George and Louis 
Rhead, whose edition of the “Idylls of the 
King” has already appeared. Handsomely 
bound and printed on heavy paper. (10 x 
12%. $38.50. Russell.) The preface is by 
Froude, who notes the content with which 
the hero “travels the primrose path to the 
everlasting bonfire.” 

THE OLD NorTHWEST. By Prof. B. A. Hins- 
dale (Revised Edition. Silver, Burdett & 
Company). Dr. Hinsdale’s comprehensive 
study was first published in 1888—the cen- 
tenary of the establishment of civil govern- 


ment beyond the Ohio River, and the pres-. 


ent appearance of this revised and expanded 
edition may be taken as another proof of the 
increasing interest in the specialized exposi- 
tion of American history. His book is com- 
prehensive, inasmuch as most of the salient 
features of our colonial history and the after- 
math of the Revolution are at least touched 
upon, sometimes, as it seems to us, with an 
undue devotion to phases of diplomatic and 
political history, which could have been sum- 
marized with advantage to the flow of the 
narrative. At the same time, the book repre- 
sents the specialization, or it may not be be- 
side the mark to say the topical treatment of 
American history familiar of late years, but 
in the case free from the limitations of 
absorption in topic and lack of perspective 
which are sometimes serious drawbacks. 
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The story of the “Old Northwest,” embt 
ing Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisco): 

sin, and the eastern side of Minnesota, is, as 
Dr. Hinsdale remarks, the story of a histor, 
ical unit more clearly defined than any other 
section,’ except New England, and the nar- 


rative of discovery, of French and English, | 
contests, of the possibilities of Spain’s Louis- 
iana holdings, the part taken in the Revolu-” + 


tion, and the curious relations of the North- 


west to the Atlantic Colonies and the Thir- 4 


teen States, form a part of our history well 
entitled to special and emphatic treatment. 
Dr. Hinsdale is justified in calling attention 
to his full discussion of the Thirteen Colonies 
as constituted by Royal Charters, with its 
important bearing upon the Eastern claims 
to the division of our original public domain, 
the Old Northwest. The last chapter, on 
“Northwestern Progress,’ which has been 
largely rewritten, will doubtless gratify local 
pride in the Old Northwest, but perhaps a 
certain lapse from the role of the broad and 
impartial historian was considered a neces- 
sary concession to local readers. On the 
whole, Dr. Hinsdale’s book is one of value 
and interest. While there is a certain lack 
of compactness, assimilation and directness, 
he has thrown some new light on his sub- 
ject, and his work is a helpful addition to our 
historical literature. : 

In the field of Essay and Criticism no book 
better made, inside and out, falls under our 
notice than BRownING, Poet and Man, a Sur- 
vey, by Elizabeth Luther Cary. (Uniform 
with the author’s “ Tennyson.” Deckle edges, 
index, 7 x 9%, pp. 282; in a box, $3.75; three- 
quarters morocco, $7.50; three-quarters lev- 
ant, $10.00; full morocco, $12.00 and $15.00. 
Putnams.) Again, as in her “ Ternyson,” 
Miss Cary brings together from many lands 
the most divergent appreciations, and fuses 
them in a masterly way into a literary whole 
tinged by her own personality. The cover is 
a trellised gold vine on dark blue. There are 
twenty-five page photo-engravings and four 
caricatures reproduced from Browning the 
Elder. FIsHERMAN’S Luck, and Other Un- 
certain Things, by Henry Van Dyke, is a 
book of “ woodland sketches and blue-sky 
philosophy,’’ well accompanied by thirteen 
full-page illustrations by Sterner, Smedley, 
Relyea and French, and five photographs. 
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(8vo, pp. 247, index, $2.00; Walton Edition 
limited to 150 copies, containing an additional 
preface and poem, printed on Van Gilder’s 
paper, with illustrations on Japan paper, 
$10.00 net.. Scribners.) 

From:Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York, we have four neat and pretty booklets 
with titles as follows: RATIONAL Epvuca- 
TION FOR GIRLS;:-by Elizabeth Hutchinson Mur- 
dock; OPPORTUNITIES FOR. CULTURE, by 
Jeannette M. Dougherty; THE CHOICE OF A 
COLLEGE, by: Charles F. Thwing, and THE 
TREND OF THE CENTURY, by Seth Low. Each 
is an essay by a writer of: experience, char- 
acter and judgment. All are of vital interest 
to the young mind seeking the best road of 
life; and they are as well instructive to 
parents and guardians who are anxious to 
have good advice touching the course to be 
pursued with their children and wards. Pres- 
ident Low’s essay goes much further and 
outlines a new trend of life, economics and 
politics. His sketch is valuable for its stim- 
ulating and thought-provoking suggestions. 
Statesmen may read it with profit. 

THE WorKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
‘Lidited by Israel Gollancz. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. $1.50 the vol.) This edition is 
the “Larger Temple Shakespeare.” The 
text is from the ‘ Cambridge edition,’ with 
a few authorized changes. The frontispiece 
of volume I is a reproduction of the newly 
discovered portrait of Shakespeare, presented 
to the Memorial Museum by Mrs. Charles 
Flower, and now produced in fac simile for 
the first time. It is a very admirable edition, 
which all Shakespearian collectors ‘will be 
sure to fasten upon for a conspicuous shelf. 
The illustrative drawings from old books and 
other rare sources are a mine of information 
to the student. 

THE MARBLE FAUN, OR THE ROMANCE OF 
Monte BENI. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Two 
Vols. With Forty-eight Illustrations (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00 the set). 
It is now nearly forty years since this, the 
most beautifulof Hawthorne’s romances, was 
given to the public. The present edition in 
two volumes, is profusely illustrated, the 
print is good, and the cream and gold bind- 
ing, gilt top, and general neatness of make- 
up give it a very attractive appearance. 
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Witp Epen. By George Edward Woodberry. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
It is unalloyed delight to read a book of 
poetry like this. We have never taken hold 
gladly upon the horse-play recently indulged 
in by our Parnassians. It has always 
seemed to us that song belonged of right to 
those who breathed the upper air. Mr. 
Woodberry is true to the golden tradition; 
he has sipped from the well-head beside 
which the godlike ones have loitered and 
dreamed since the days when the bees hung 
their honeycombs on the lyrist’s lips. The 
verses he gives us in this little volume have 
the touch of magic, the smack of a refined, 
sensuous zest, the savor of an ambrosial es- 
sence, as if some new, rare half-meanings 
had been filtered into the words and phrases 
before he found them. The poet’s lines seem 
to intimate more than they express. Some 
of these pieces are as haunting in quality as 
those, fragments of Greek perfection which 
must forever tantalize us. We do not mean 
that Mr. Woodberry’s poetry has no faults; 
on the contrary, we could pick some notable 
flaws; but we do call attention to the many 
supremely sweet and alluringly beautiful 
Snatches of genuine word-musie in which 
rare conceits are tossed rhythmically like 
flowers in a warm spring wind. They are 
delicious. 


Tne Princess ZeEntA. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) Barring the fact that the ‘“‘ Prisoner 
of Zenda” is continually suggested by Mr. 
Watson’s plot, we see nothing to keep The 
Princess Zenia from being accepted as a well 
nigh faultless romance. Certainly the crafts- 
manship displayed in telling the story is 
masterly. Mr. Watson’s style is excellent; 
every page is literature of a high order; and 
the force of the whole work will strike every 
critical reader as something most admira- 
ble. A certain marked resemblance in a gen- 
eral way to the “Prisoner of Zenda’”’ is, 
however, we think, unfortunate. Not that 
plagiarism is to be thought of—for there is 
nothing of the sort—but the little principal- 
ity, the princess, and the situation in the love 
affair are too familiar to be fresh. On the 
other hand, Mr. Watson’s artistic touch and 
the outcome of his story are far and away 
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superior to what we found in Mr. Hope’s ro- 
mance. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WIzARD. By M. Imlay 
Taylor. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 
A carefully written and absorbingly interest- 
ing romance of the reign of Henry VIII of 
England. Miss Taylor deserves a high place 
among contemporary fiction-writers. Her 
style is solid and sound, yet light enough, her 
grasp of character is good, and she gives to 
her stories an attractive historical setting. 
This is one of her best pieces of work. A 
portrait of Anne Boleyn, who is one of the 
chief characters in the book, faces the title- 
page. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SAND-HILL Stac. And 
60 Drawings. By Ernest Seton-Thompson, Nat- 
uralist to the Government of Manitoba. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) With 
its marginal sketches, its colored frontis- 
piece, its full-page illustrations, and its beau- 
tiful print and ‘binding, this little book cap- 
tivates the eye, while its story, half fanci- 
ful, half real, we should say, told easily and 
naturally, brings into the mind a sense of 
woody fragrances, the freedom of all oui- 
doors in the great Northwest, and a large 
sympathy with the fast disappearing wild 
things of mountain, valley and plain. 

THEY THAT WALK IN DaRKNEss. By /. 
Zangwill, (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) The stories by Mr. Zangwill 
published in 1893 under the title ‘“ Ghetto 
Tragedies” are included in this large vol- 
ume along with others. It is a book to stir 
one’s blood, but.too often disagreeably. The 
Jewish tragedies have not the humorous re- 
lief which would redeem them from abject- 
ness; they are dreadfully depressing; but 
they are touched with that fascination 
which genius somehow always has at com- 
mand. The frontispiece is a fine photo- 
gravure of a painting by Louis Loeb. 

The Century Co. have brought out THE 
MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS, and Ir- 
ving’s Rip VAN WINKLE, each in a little 
brown leather volume, the binding ‘stamped 
with appropriate designs. It was an exquisite 
thought to set these classics in such a fram- 
ing. The print is clear and in every particu- 
lar the make-up is faultless. Mr. Joseph Jef- 
lerson writes the introduction to Rip Van 
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Winkle, and Mr. Benjamin Smith performs a 
like service for the extracts from Marcus 
Aurelius. “Price each, $1.00. 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Horace Howard Furness, 
M.A. Vol. XII. MucH Apo ABouT NOTHING, 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$4.00.) No notice is needed in behalf of this 
splendid work. Shakespeare students, and 
indeed, every student of English literature, 
must have it. Every library of any preten- 
sion must have it. It is a monument of strik- 
ing beauty and magnificent proportions in 
the field of American scholarship. 


Doubleday & McClure Company send us a 
beautiful edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
five short stories, THE CourTSHIP oF DiNau 
SHapp, THE MAN WHO WoUuULD BE Kina, 
WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY, THE DRvuMS 
OF FORE AND AFT, and THE INCARNATION OF 
KRISHNA MULVANEY, each in a separate vol- 
ume tastefully bound, and five volumes uni- 
form, price $2.50 the set. These stories are 
among the very best ever written by Mr. 
Kipling. 
graphic force and brilliant dramatic vigor. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are issuing a handy 
and beautiful edition of the Waverley Nov- 
els in small, flexible morocco-bound volumes, 
gilt top, clear type, with an exquisite frontis- 
piece to each volume, to be known as THE 
TEMPLE EDITION, under the supervision of 
Mr. Clement K, Shorter. The volumes al- 
ready issued leave nothing to wish for in the 
way of compactness, neatness and scholarly 
editing. Price per volume, 60 cents. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’s short stories in six 
strikingly attractive little volumes, flexible 
morocco binding, neatly printed, each vol- 
ume with a frontispiece. The set, $6.00. The 
volumes are SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE, CINDER- 
ELLA AND OTHER STORIES, GALLEGHER AND 
OTHER STORIES, THE LION AND THE UNICORN 
AND OTHER STORIES, THE KIN@’s JACKAL. 

THE JAMESONS. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 50c.) A_ characteristic short 
story by Miss Wilkins, done up in a pretty 
little volume with a frontispiece. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The British Reverses in South 
‘Africa. 


THREE defeats in a single week is a seri- 
ous record for such an army as the British 
have in South Africa. The fact, too, that 
each was the result of admitted mismanage- 
ment is a most important element. General 
Gatacre’s flank was turned at Stormberg; 
General Methuen was led into a trap by his 
guides at Maagersfontein; General Buller lost 
eleven guns and hundreds of lives through 
the inconsiderate rashness of an artillery of- 
ficer, who ran his troops, with absolute heed- 
lessness, into a nest of Boers, who had noth- 
ing to do but lie behind rocks and pick off 
horses and men as fast as they could 
shoot. These statements come not from 
newspaper correspondents but from the com- 
manding officers themselves, and may there- 
fore be taken as certainly not exaggerated. 
We are concerned, however, not with the 
anical conduct of the war, which can very 
weil be left where the English people, them- 
selves most interested in it, are leaving it, 
with the officers, but with the effect upon 
South Africa itself and the position of Eng- 
land in international politics. : 

In Cape Colony the immediate result ap- 
pears to be something very like civil war. 
From the beginning of the conflict it has been 
evident that the Dutch were heartily in sym- 
pathy with their brethren across the Orange 
River, and would join them en masse at the 
slightest indication of weakness on the part 
of the British. The first successes, indicating 
that in open battle the Boers were no match 
for their foes, caused a check and little was 
heard beyond some grumbling discontent. 
Then came the fight at Nicholson’s Nek and 
the grumbling grew louder, to subside again 
as General Methuen fought his way up from 
Hopetown and won the battle at Modder 
River. The delay that followed seems to 
have encouraged a belief that the British are 
hot invincible and aroused a feeling that 
Prompt action might secure what they have 
long wanted. In any case it has been evi- 


dent, notwithstanding the censorship, that 
there was a considerable movement toward 
the Boer camps, and the unexpected increase 
in the size of the armies of Generals Cronje 
and Joubert may probably be thus explained, 
at least in part. The three armies are thus 
facing an encouraged, strengthened enemy, 
and at the same time are threatened in the 
rear. Will the Cape Colony officials be able 
to keep those remaining in check, or will 
there be a general uprising of the Dutch re- 
solved to make one supreme effort for an 
Afrikander South Africa? It certainly is 
not impossible. 

What will be the international effect? 
That there will be intervention by European 
Powers is not at all probable. Some French 
hot heads are talking of it, but French of- 
ficials know that it would be folly. France 
must meet England on the sea,’ and there 
England is supreme, without a question. 
Germany’s neutrality, if not friendship, has 
been already secured in ways important to 
her and of no serious concern to Hngland. 
Russia is watching Central Asia and China 
intently, but has already too free a hand 
there to make it worth her while to embroil 
herself in possible complications. Italy is 
bound to support England, and Austria is 
too busy with her Ausgleich and her Czechs, 
and besides she has no navy. They all know, 
too, that in all probability the reverse is but 
momentary. England is not in the habit of 
yielding at the first difficulty, and the re- 
sponse that has come from every part of the 
United Kingdom and from the colonies 
shows that the spirit which has won so often 
is fully aroused, and that any additional at- 
tack will simply mean still more energetic re- 
sistance. There is but one contingency which 
might bring intervention. Should the-Dutch 
revolt in Cape Colony assume such serious 
proportions as to make it doubtful whether 
England would be able to keep her hold upon 
it, then there might be pressure brought to 
bear, if not by. actual interference, by rais- 
ing difficulties elsewhere. Already there are 
rumors of an attack by Menelek of Abys- 
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sinia on the troops who have just destroyed 
the Khalifa’s power. 

Another. possible effect should be noted, 
and it is perhaps the most serious of all. 
The blacks of South Africa, far outnumber- 
ing both British and Boers, have been watch- 
ing events with great interest. As yet Ba- 
sutos and Zulus have taken no overt action, 
but it has required considerable care to keep 
them quiet. As between the two they al- 
most unanimously prefer British to Boer 
ruie. But why should they be compelled to 
submit to either? Is it not possible so to 
take advantage of this fight between their 
two oppressors as to recover control over 
their own land? That the better informed 
should approve it is scarcely probable, yet 
many of the chiefs are smarting under 
wrongs suffered, and would welcome any 
opportunity for revenge. Even should they 
be conquered they could do much harm and 
their own situation would scarcely be worse. 

With all this dark outlook there is comfort 
in the magnificent way in which the English 
people as one man have arisen in support of 
their Government. From the colonies as well 
as from England itself there has come the 
assurance of full loyal support. There are 
sad faces and sad hearts as the bulletins 
are scanned, but there is no thought of 
drawing back. In this hour of her extremity 
England will feel that the same. sympathy 
that was given us not many months ago is 
returning to her many fold. We believe that 
her victory is needful for the best interests 
of South Africa and for the world, and while 
we would not withhold meed of praise for her 
brave and curteous enemy, we must give 
to England our best hopes and sympathy 
during the trying months that are before her. 





_ The Island Tariff Question. 


It will generally be admitted that the Pres- 
ident is a protectionist. The bill with which 
his name was associated in 1890 and follow- 
ing years left no room for doubt in the pub- 
lie mind both at home and abroad as to his 


views concerning a tariff on imports. 
recent message he said: 


In his 


“Our plain duty is to abolish all customs 
tariffs between the United States and Porto 
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Rico, and give her products free access to out 
markets.” 

“So long as we exercise control over the is- 
land, the products of Cuba should have a market 
in the United States on as good terms and with 
as favorable rates of duty as are given to the 
West India islands under treaties of reciprocity 
which shall be made.” 

Whereupon there was a great outcry from 
a newly organized League of Domestic Pro- 
ducers, and protests were made by the 
Northern tobacco planters, the manufactur- 
ers of beet sugar under State bounties, and 
the orange growers of California, who de- 
mand not only that the full duties of the 
present tariff be collected on all products of 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Cuba, but 
also that the pending treaties of reciprocity 
with the British West Indies be rejected by 
the Senate, in order that the American far- 
mer may not be ruined by ‘“ coolie labor and 
the. monopolists of the tropics.’”’ The ques- 
tion is a large one, and each branch of it 
should be considered separately. Porto Rico 
stands first and by itself. We cannot think 
that more than a very small minority of in- 
telligent Americans will oppose the removal 
of our tariff from the products of that tn. 
fortunate island. Every American should 
deeply regret that the tariff barrier still ex- 
ists and should be moved by a sense of 
shame to call upon Congress for a speedy 
abolition of it. The patient, docile, loyal and 
suffering people of the island have been de- 
prived by the change of sovereignty of the 
markets in which they formerly sold their 
coffee, sugar and tobacco, and our market is 


‘of no more service to them than it was be- 


fore the war. They cannot thrive or advance 
in civilization if they are prevented from 
selling their products. There are great pos- 
sibilities of human development on that is- 
land. Are the people to starve or drag out a 
wretched existence because a few producers 
of beet sugar and tobacco profess to be 
alarmed at the thought that the small sugar 
output of the island and a little tobacco of 
inferior grade may be admitted at our ports 
without tax ? That would be shameful. It 
would tell the world that we are not capable 
of governing our new possessions wisely. 
Justice, compassion and all the emotions 
which honorable men may feel call for the 
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removal of these duties at once. And there 
will be compensation, for Porto Rico, re- 
vived by such acts of the sovereign Power, 
will be a growing market for our manufac- 
tures. Pauperized by the narrow and de- 
pressing customs policy of the League of Do- 
mestic Producers, the island could not buy, 
put could only beg, and its condition would 
be a standing disgrace to the United States 
in the eyes of the world. 

Because of our relations to Cuba, which 
we have rescued from the clutches of a cor- 
rupt and oppressive ruler, and which is now 
our ward, surely our tariff duties on the 
products of the island should not be higher 
than they are upon the similar products of 
Jamaica and Barbados. This needs no ar- 
gument. No other aspect of the question is 
presented now, nor will any other require at- 
tention for some time to come. If Cuba 
chooses independence, tariffs may then be 
adjusted by treaty. But the complaining 
League would have the Jamaica and Barba- 
dos treaties of reciprocity rejected and thus 
raise the whole question of reciprocity. 
These treaties were negotiated by a protec- 
tionist administration under the provisions 
of the highest of American protective tariff 
laws, in accord with the principle that the 
greatest good of the greatest number should 
be sought. In return for a very slight re- 
duction of our rates on certain products uni- 
versally consumed we gain the free admis- 
sion of a long list of our own products and 
shall thereby almost monopolize a market 
of which Great Britain has heretofore had a 
large share. 

Our tariff relations with the Philippines in- 
volve the question of the open door in 
China. If the Philippines should be added 
to the area inclosed by our tariff barrier, 
there would be free trade between the is- 
lands and the States, and severe discrimina- 
tion at Philippine ports against imports from 
all other countries. That is to say, we should 
close our own door at Manila while de- 
manding an open door at all ports in China. 
The beet sugar and tobacco interests here 
oppose the extension of our tariff to include 
those islands, and their policy happens to be 
the one which will best serve the interests 
of the United States. But this branch of the 
question is uot of present importance. The 
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door is open now at Philippine ports in the- 
ory if not in fact, and it is the avowed pur- 
pose of the Government to keep it open. The 
provision of the Peace Treaty which opens 
it to Spain for ten years probably insures the 
opening of it to all nations during that pe- 
riod, and may cause the retention of our 
tariff duties on Philippine products for the 
same length of time. It is silly to say that 
a removal of the duties for the relief of 
Porto Rico would be “an entering. wedge ”’ 
for free trade with the Philippines. The 
difference in conditions is as great as the dis- 
tance from Manila to Ponce. We hope that 
Congress will honor the recommendations 
of the President and Secretary Root by mak- 
ing trade with Porto Rico free and by giv- 
ing to Cuba such privileges as may be 
granted to the British West Indies whenever 
the pending treaties of reciprocity shall be 
ratified. No recommendation as to tariff leg- 
islation affecting the Philippines was made 
in the message, and the situation in those 
islands did not call for any. 





How Little We Know. 


THE lesson how little we know was 
preached to the members of the Physical 
Society by its president, Professor’Henry A. 
Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, at 
its late meeting in this city. Among the 
students of the physical sciences in this 
country, Professor Rowland is one of the 
most distinguished, and his fame is inter- 
national. 

On such an occasion we usually hear of 
what we knovw;; it is interesting to be told of 
what we do not know, and the list of our 
ignorances is a much larger one than many 
would think. 

Laplace said that gravitation acts instan- 
taneously through space; we have no sufii- 
cient proof, says Professor Rowland, that 
this is true. If two bodies are moving rap- 
idly through space toward, or away from, 
each other, who can say that their gravita- 
tion is unaltered ? 

Who knows what an atom is? Newton 
supposed it a round hard thing which only 
yod could break. We now imagine New- 
ton’s atoms as molecules, composed of many 
atoms, and each of the smaller atoms so 
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elastic that after vibrating a hundred thou- 
sand times its amplitude of vibration is 
hardly diminished, and these atoms of the 
molecule will vibrate with as many notes. 
We suppose this atom to be covered here and 
there with patches of electricity, and we 
make of it a system compared with which 
the universe of planets and stars is sim- 
plicity. To understand it is far beyond 
our power. And what do we know as to the 
nature of what we call electricity, that sub- 
tile force, or movement, or substance, which 
attaches itself to molecules and atoms and 
gives them their peculiar power ? 

And what is the ether which binds all 
things together and is the medium which 
carries all forces ? We can find for it no 
atoms, and yet it fills all space without 
limit, like the ubiquity of God, and through 
it, and it only, any two portions of matter 
separated near or far from each other are 
brought into mutual action, whether through 
the forces of gravitation, electricity, magnet- 
ism, light or heat. It alone carries the vi- 
bratory motion of each atom or molecule, to 
be continued into infinite space. No matter 
whether the force be as feeble as rubbed am- 
ber, or as mighty as the rush of energy from 
the sun, whether we put into a cubic inch of 
this ether the thousands of horse-power of 
heat issuing from the sun’s surface, or mil- 
lions of electric volts, it carries them easily 
~with no signs of breaking down. What is 
this simple, incomprehensibly simple, ether, 
and what are its waves, and how do atoms 
catch hold of ether and start its vibrations ? 
Maxwell and Hertz tell us that the move- 
ment of matter alone will not start ethereal 
waves; its molecules must first be electrified; 
but what is this electromagnetism, and how 
again does it grasp the ether ? 

Science—and the word means knowledge— 
only lengthens a little, by each discovery, 
the radius of what we know, and enlarges 
the visible circumference of our ignorance. 
We know something of properties, of rela- 
tions, but very little of things. We know a 
little of movements, of qualities, but nothing 
of matter. We know of love and hate and 
joy and fear and right and wrong, but what 
do we know of souls ? Yet we know enough 
of inexorable Nature, and of danger and 
duty, to govern fairly our lives; and what 


we do not know must be the object of con- 
stant search. This search is the highest pur. 
pose of science, of whatever sort; yet where 
in the world, asks Professor Rowland, is the 
institute of research which has an income 
of a hundred millions a year, an amount 
readily granted as the price per year of an 
army or a navy designed to kill other 
people ? 





Imperialism and Malaria. 


In an address before the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce Major Ronald Ross, who 
had charge of the recent malaria mission 
to Sierra Leone, declared his belief that in 
ihe coming century the success of Imperial- 
ism would depend largely on success with 
the microscope. It would involve the scien- 
tific study of disease, and especially of ma- 
laria, dysentery and fever. Wherever these 
can be conquered in tropical countries the 
problem of life and success will be solved. 

Major Ross’s expedition had it for its pur- 
pose to discover whether African malaria 
can be exterminated in a given small area. 
It had been discovered within the last two 
years that malaria was caused, at least in 
Italy and some other places, by the bite of 
a species of gnat, or mosquito, called ano- 
pheles. The expedition selected Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, as a place as badly infected as 
any with malaria, and first found the ano- 
pheles. With the microscope they then ac- 
tually found the germs of malaria in this 
mosquito. Then they studied the insect’s 
life-history, and how it could be extermi- 
nated. The task they found would be an easy 
one. The anopheles breeds in certain pud- 
dles which can easily be drained, or the in- 
sects can be destroyed in the puddles. To 
drain the puddles was not their task; that 
belongs to the government of the country. 
But that it is perfectly possible to put an end 
to this cause of abundant sickness and death 
they do not doubt. The Government and the 
local commercial houses which send em- 
ployees to the tropics, and pay their expenses, 
and especially their funeral expenses, ought 
to take this duty in hand, as the cheapest 
as well as best way of protecting their men 
and developing the country. 

We hear much of the unhealthiness of 
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Africa, as we did years ago of India. But 
the English in India have learned something 
how to preserve their health. They live in 
roomy, well-built houses, in the midst of 
airy gardens. They are fanned with pun- 
kahs, and they sleep under mosquito net- 
tings. In Sierra Leone the English resi- 
dents live in close, low quarters, and they 
use scarce any of these protections to health. 
No wonder they die in that pestiferous cli- 
mate. 

In India the mortality ‘ascribed to fe- 
ver alone is five millions annually. Twenty 
years ago the parasite which causes the fe- 
ver was discovered by Laveran; and yet it 
is only within the past five or six years that 
people have awakened to the possibility of 
preventing the fever by preventing the prop- 
agation of its germs. This is what sanita- 
tion now means, and it puts a considerable 
part of medicine on a scientific instead of 
on empiric basis. A thousandth part of the 
energy now spent on numberless philan- 
thropic schemes would do vastly more good 
if devoted to protecting human lives by san- 
itation. We now know that if typhoid fever 
gets into a community somebody is to blame, 
and we find out who it is. Before the new 
century is well born we hope that our boards 
of health will not only feel it their duty to 
suppress typhoid and shut out yellow fever 
and the bubonic plague, but also to exter- 
minate the mosquito which causes malaria, 
and whose bite, tho few know it, also car- 
ries the infection of elephantiasis, as Mason 
discovered twenty years ago. 





The Plight of the Democratic 
Party. 


THE Democrats in Congress, as the fruit of 
a conference of the leaders, have put them- 
Selves on record, with no delay, as to what 
they want done with the Philippine Islands. 
We are pleased to have them make their 
proposition, for it shows that after their be- 
lated way they are backing as they can out 
of the untenable and un-Democratic position 
into which they were forced by the neces- 
sity of opposing the Administration. They 
had, most of them, following the lead of Mr. 
Bryan, demanded that we withdraw from the 
Philippines and grant the islands complete 
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independence. This reverses all the prece- 
dents of the party, and is now seen to be im- 
practicable. According to the resolutions of- 
fered and supported by them, we are to 
withdraw from the Philippines and grant the 
people independence after peace has been 
established, and after a constitutional govern- 
ment shall be established, and after said gov- 
ernment shall have provided to pay back to 
the United States the twenty million’ dollars 
that we have paid to Spain for the Islands. 
That is a very safe proposition for us, for 
who shall organize the government, and how 
shall the money be collected, and by whom? 
The whole proposition is preposterous to the 
verge of absurdity. 

Doubtless in their hearts those who made 
it knew it was ridiculous and they did not 
mean it to be practicable. They made it, as 
the Chinese say, just to save their face. It 
does not quite so confessedly contradict their 
late utterances as would a simple avowal of 
a change of base. Yet such a change it real- 
ly is. The proposal to give up the Philip- 
pines when the people shall have paid us 
twenty million dollars is a proposal never to 
give them up. It really accepts the policy of 
the Administration and the results of the 
war, while seeming to reject them. 

One cannot help feeling a grimly amused 
pity for the plight of the Democratic Party 
at the present time. Every distinctive plank 
of its platform seems to be dropping out from 
under it. Free silver at sixteen to one is 
hopelessly lost as a rallying cry. Bryan 
makes long speeches and forgets to mention 
it. “Coin” Harvey is dumb or dead. Con- 
gressmen who spoke for the delusion in the 
last session are now confessing their. sins 
and asking to be taken back into the sound 
money ranks. The trusts do not seem to 
have squeezed the life out of business nor the 
prosperity out of the people. Free trade is 
forgotten, never mentioned now. And here 
are the war issue and opposition to expansion 
being given up as fast as they can do it with 
any regard to plausible consistency. The 
Democratic Party had taken up with every 
untenable position, and all their prophecies 
have been falsified, and it is not strange that 
the sensible people of the country could do 
nothing else but support the Administration 
in its mid term, something which our people 
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are seldom willing to do. Really it looks as 
if it would be of no use for the Democrats 
to hold a convention and nominate a Presi- 
dential candidate in 1900. Personal consid- 
erations only, and none that have to do with 
principles, stand in the way of the return of 
the era of good feeling when Monroe was 
elected President with no opposition. Then 
the Monroe Doctrine; now Expansion. But 
what President Garfield in his Cleveland 
speech said of the Democratic Party is true; 
it is ‘‘ the graveyard of dead issues, of buried 
opinions, of exploded theories, of disgraced 
doctrines;” and. the last of them are Popu- 
lism and Anti-expansion. 





AGAIN it is intimated, on what seems to 
be good authority, that Denmark is willing 
to sell the island of St. Thomas and her 
other little West India islands to the United 
States for three million dollars. We hope 
our country has come to the consciousness 
of itself now sufficiently, so that it may 
grasp every opportunity that arises to take 
any neighboring territory that offers itself. 
Properly all the West India Islands ought 
to belong to this country. Unfortunately for 
Cuba and ourselves that island did not be- 
come ours at the close of the Spanish War; 
but some time or other its destiny will bring 
it to us. Some thirty years ago President 
Grant was prevented, chiefly by Charles 
Sumner’s wilfulness, from accomplishing 
his plan for the annexation of San Domingo. 
President Grant was simply a generation in 
advance of his Senate. We cannot let the 
Danish islands go to Germany, which would 
be glad enough to bu) .hem, and if we will 
not allow Germany to take them we ought 
not to refuse to take them ourselves. It is 
no time to be frightened by the specter of 
imperialism which the enemies of our coun- 
try’s mission and destiny are constantly 
raising up before us. It is our duty to do 
all we can for the world, and thus we will 
do most for ourselves, despite the opposition 
of those who fear that the free entry of the 
products of annexed islands will depress 
the prices of their sugar and tobacco. 





Tuis is one of the.sections in the agreement 
made on the part of the United States with 
the Sultan of the Sulu Islands: 
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“Any slave shall have the right to purchase 

freedom by paying the master the usual market 
value.” 
In his instructive article on another page, 
Lieutenant Reeve says the price of slaves is 
about fifteen dollars. If the Constitution of 
the United States forbidding slavery applies 
to the Philippines, which it does not, then it 
will be the easiest thing in the world for 
Congress to appropriate two or three hundred 
thousand dollars to buy and liberate the 
slaves, as far as they desire it. So it seems 
that in the agreement the slavery question 
was not forgotten, and the criticisms of those 
whose patriotic philanthropy was hunting 
for all possible grounds of complaint against 
our Government were quite gratuitous. But 
such carping deceived nobody, and only gave 
occupation to the critics. Of course slavery 
will come to an end soon after American con- 
trol is settled, but it takes a little time. Some 
people, perhaps, would prefer a war with 
abolition. We prefer abolition without war; 
we have a sad memory of one such war. 





WE like the way that The Christian Ob- 

server, of Lexington, Ky., treats the horrible 
lynching affair in that State. It says, in 
part: 
- “The recent horrible lynching at Maysville, 
Ky., deserves the severest condemnation from 
all right thinking people. The.crime of which 
the young negro confessed himself guilty was 
an awful one, but there was no reason to fear 
that the law would not in a regular way inflict 
the proper penalty. Such being the case, there 
was not even an excuse for the vengeful act of 
the mob. To us it scarcely seems clear that the 
authorities exhausted all the resources at their 
command to prevent it. If this be so, the case 
is still more serious.” 

Here is no excusing the lynchers because 
of the crime of the black man lynched. Our 
own information, coming from a Maysville 
clergyman, makes the crime one of the 
worst in human annals, but that is no reason 
for making the lynching the worst known, 
nor for any lynching at all. Statistics cover- 
ing the last seventeen years show an aver- 
age of one hundred and fifty lynchings 4a 
year in the United States, most of them 
occurring in the South, but of late extend- 
ing to the North, negroes having been killed 
by mobs in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New 
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' in Texas, 


York, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Michigan and 
Nebraska. Nine negroes have been tor- 
tured and burned to death since 1892, when 
the first burning occurred in Arkansas. 
This was followed by burnings at the stake 
Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and now in Kentucky. 





On the English side of the line in South 
Africa the black men who have certain 
qualifications areallowed to vote. Such a thing 
is not known in the Transvaal or the Free 
State. Doubtless this is one of the chief rea- 
sons why the natives side with the English 
rather than with the Boers, and the Boers 
of the Afrikander Bund of Cape Colony by 
no means like the privilege given to the na- 
tives. One of them writes as follows to 
their paper, the Het Dagblad, published at 
Kimberley: 

“As a Bondman I feel very strongly, and 
many with me, that the time has arrived when 
we Bondmen should unite to put the black 
things in their proper place. 

“Their color shows that they are not our 
equals, and it is truly unworthy of African 
Bondmen to allow the blacks with us on the 
Voters’ Roll. 

“The blacks increase like rabbits, and the 
time will come if we do not now, for good, break 
their necks, when they will be in the majority 
in the land. 

“They always side with the English at elec- 
tions, which is to us an obstacle in the way. 

“Let us follow the example of our brethren 

in the Transvaal and the Free State, where a 
black man has no voice in the land, and is not 
allowed to own immovable property. Then they 
will not be so cheeky and proud.” 
It is a fact that in the Transvaal no native 
can purchase or hold land in his own name. 
He can simply occupy it under the Boer, its 
owner; and no measure of skill or industry 
can raise him to the position of joint owner- 
ship. No natives can reside within a mu- 
nicipality, but must occupy a portion of land 
assigned to them somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood. 





....Last week we expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Maxeke was correct in his state- 
ment of the greater privileges which the na- 
tives in South Africa enjoy under British 
than under Boer rule. This is confirmed by 
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a letter from the Rev. Charles S. Morris, a 
missionary from this country of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Port Bliza- 
beth, Cape Colony. In the Atlanta Voice 
of Missions he says: : 

“The government is infinitely better than the 
government of any Southern State. I have 
traveled hundreds of miles, both by land and 
by sea, have eaten at restaurants, have slept at 
hotels, have talked with all sorts and conditions 
of men, and I say deliberately I have been 
treated a thousand per cent. better than I would 
have been treated anywhere south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. I have not been refused a single 
thing I could pay for. So much for my treat- 
ment in the Queen’s dominions. God bless her; 
I don’t wonder that her African subjects are 
loyal to her.” 


....A Senator has remarked that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Allen as Senator from Ne- 
braska is liable to add a month to the length 
of the Senate’s session. The result of the 
appointment; at the demand of Mr. Bryan, 
on the fusion of Democrats and Populists 
in that State is something that concerns 
local politicians, but the downpour upon the 
United States Senate of the Allen flood is 
a serious thing for the country. We have 
how ninety senators, and New Mexico is 
likely to add two more very soon. The 
number is already too large for doing busi- 
ness on the principle, of mere curtesy. Out 
of ninety men some are likely to be mis- 
chievous or inflated with the conceit of their 
own verbosity beyond the limit of endur- 
ance. The Senate ought to adopt some rule 
by which it can shut off debate and control 
its own business and stop the tongues of 
eternal babblers. 


...Jdust as India begins to ask for help 
in supplying the needs of those who suffer 
from the new famine, there comes an un- 
expected appeal of the same sort from Per- 
sia. The United States Minister, the Hon. 
Herbert W. Bowen, reports to the State 
Department that bakeries are being closed, 
that the Ameryican missionaries cannot get 
bread for their servants, schools and hos- 
pital, and he asks that help be given by 
draft on the Imperial Bank of Persia, pay- 
able to the order of the Rev. Lewis F. Hssel- 
styn, of Teheran, the senior American mis- 
sionary, for use in relieving the poor. The 
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Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions will 
receive money to be sent to Persia, and so 
other missionary societies doing work in 
India will be glad to receive gifts for use 
there.. One who has once seen a photograph 
of gaunt famine sufferers cannot fail to 
wish to help in fheir relief. 


....The appointment by the President of 
General Wood, physician, sanitarian and 
soldier, to be Governor-General of Cuba, is 
a needed blow to the principle of ironclad 
seniority in the Army. Secretary Root 
wants the chance to promote men, and of 
course for their merits, and this is what has 
now been done. General Wood has proved 
himself one of the kind of men that can do 
things and make few mistakes. We can 
now breathe easily when we think of Cuba, 
and only regret that such a man as he was 
not put in command at first. Our success 
in our new possessions depends on our put- 
ting only such men as General Wood in 
places of authority. 

....Talk all we will about the prejudice 
against the negro being severer in the North 
than in the South, it remains true that what- 
ever the prejudice it does not so much over- 
rule the sense of fairness. Here is Harvard, 
the oldest and largest of our universities, 
which has just had its annual debate with 
Princeton, and won the decision, with a col- 
ored student, Roscoe Conkling Bruce, of In- 
dianapolis, chosen one of the three debaters; 
and the Associated Press report declares that 
his speech was the best heard for years on 
a Harvard platform. Harvard took the 
affirmative of the question whether the 
claims of England in the controversy with 
the Transvaal are justifiable. 


....Our Washington correspondent calls 
attention to the importance of a speedy ap- 
proval by the Senate of the international 
Peace treaties, drawn up by the Conference 
at The Hague. One cannot help feeling a 
little anxiety when he considers how much 
trouble one tediously prolix, mischief-mak- 
ing Senator can accomplish in a body where 
there is no way, except general consent, to 
shut off debate. We are sure public opinion, 
and we trust two-thirds of the Senate, favor 
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the treaties in whose formulation our owt 
representatives took so honorable part. It 
would be a calamity and a disgrace if we 
should fail to confirm them. 


....The bill presented to Congress for re- 
ducing the postal rate on authors’ manu- 
scripts ought to pass. The consent of the 
nations approves it. A man can send a manu- 
script book or essay to England or any coun- 
try in the Postal Union at newspaper rates, 
but if he wants to send it from Boston to 
New York he must pay full letter rates. 
Thus here we lag behind, just as we do in 
parcels. post and telegraph post and postal 
banks. 


....We have heard the cry of “ Rational- 
ism” so long that we are getting some- 
what suspicious of it. After Andover 
and Union seminaries the disease is said 
now to have broken out in the Con- 
gregational Seminary in Chicago, and 
in the Methodist School of Theology con- 
nected with Boston University. -The charge 
does not in either case arouse as much 
alarm as it did a few years ago. 


....People who are inclined to accept all 
the stories of outrages by the Boers will do 
well to note General Buller’s official com- 
ment on the charges made by the Reuter 
Telegram Company that the Boers disre- 
garded the rules of civilized warfare at Mod- 
der River. General Buller says: ‘It is not 
contrary to civilized warfare to shoot horses, 
but it is contrary to honorable conduct to 
abuse a brave enemy.” 


....-People will discuss whether the new 
century begins next New Year’s Day, or on 
January ist, 1901. Everything depends on 
whether the first year was year 1 or year 0; 
and we believe the former, altho the Em- 
peror of Germany orders the festivities in 
school for the new century to be held Jan- 
uary ist, 1900. 


....The hearty sympathy of all Christian 
people goes out to Mr. Moody in his illness. 
We cannot expect him to live forever, and he 
has done the work of five men; but we 
trust that he may be spared for much more 
good service. 
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Christmas Education. 


THERE is a moral education in the cele- 
bration of the Christmas season, as well as a 
religious stimulus. Of course the first object 
is to honor the advent of our Lord, but we 
observe the season chiefly as a time to give 
gifts. 

To think of Christ and to give gifts are not 
very far apart. It was our Lord who said: 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
St. Paul, when he had preached to the Corin- 
thian Christians an extremely persuasive ser- 
mon, @ model to all ministers, on the duty 
and privilege of giving gifts, ended with a 
matchless peroration about our Lord’s ad- 
vent. It was also the most powerful argu- 
ment he could have presented, brief, pointed, 
unanswerable, ‘“ Thanks unto God for his un- 
speakable gift.’”? It was as if he had said, 
“God gave to you, as a free gift, his Son 
Jesus Christ. Think how infinite was that 
gift! Consider its.wonder! Weigh the bless- 
ings that came to you through that gift! 
What now can you withhold? Let your 
abundant gifts, but all finite and measur- 
able, express your gratitude for the infinite 
gift of Christ.” 

Christ was God’s gift, the great expression 
of love. Our gifts are our little expressions 
of love. God gave his gift on Christmas 
Day; itisa proper day for us to offer our 
gifts to loved ones and needy ones. 

It is in the giving of gifts that we best con- 
quer our selfishness and become like Christ. 
Especially is it most desirable that children 
be taught the precious lesson of kindly giv- 
ing, this great lesson of love. Herein lies, per- 
haps, the chief value of this holiday. The 
one thing that makes its character is the giv- 
ing of gifts. For a whole month before the 
day comes the little ones are busily studying 
unselfishness. They are planning what they 
shall give. They are saving their pennies 
most carefully to buy their little presents. 
They are hard at work every spare moment 
making the dear and pretty trifles—no trifles 
to them or to those that receive them—which 


they will give away when the merry morn- 
ing comes. How busy their fingers are! How 
many are the secret consultations, how care- 
ful their concealments of their growing treas- 
ures! They are bursting with mystery. They 
are over-happy with the delight which is 
choicer than any other in the world, that of 
trying to do the best kindness they can to 
their best loved ones, They are learning a 
mighty lesson, the best lesson man or child 
can learn, the lesson which Christ taught us, 
the lesson of unselfish love, of labor and toil 
to express love; in short, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

For this reason we are glad that Christmas 
is celebrated. It is a selfish world. We are all 
selfish by nature. The child is blest that gets 
the early education of Christmas, and is 
taught by it to forget himself in thought and 
labor and denial for others. Give the children 
the Christmas day, not simply that they may 
anticipate the pleasure of receiving gifts, but 
chiefly that they may learn the Christmas 
lesson through a month of work and thought 
for others. It will be the best month of the 
year. 





Some Thoughts on Redemption. 
By Prof. A. Harnack, D.D. 
II. 


3. In the highest sense Redemption can 
only be the power which helps us to a holy, 
pure life, and strengthens the conviction 
within us that the boon is not a mere variety 
of earthly existence but a new and abiding 
life. There can be, moreover, no redemption 
for us which is consummated outside our 
spirit. The greatest events may have been 
accomplished on earth, or between earth and 
heaven, but these cannot afford us assistance 
so long as they have no relation to that which 
we ourselves experience. And when the 
question is of the power and certainty of a 
holy and abiding life, and there is the knowl- 
edge that mere worldly possessions can af- 
fect nothing toward this life, it is impossible 
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to believe that redemption and the Redeemer 
can spring from that which is earthly. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that only God himself can be 
the Redeemer. The prophets and the sing- 
ers of the psalms knew this; they did not 
look to a human redeemer, but to God. 
“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? And 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth, but 
God is the strength of my heart and my por- 
tion forever.”’ There has never been, down to 
our own day, any other experience among 
those who have sought after real redemption. 
They have sought God and have besought 
him to grant them a pure heart and a right 
spirit. They have prayed that God might 
forgive them their trespasses and find en- 
trance to their hearts. 

4. It would seem from this as though a 
human redeemer were impossible. It does 
not only seem so; it is so. God only is the 
Redeemer. A mysterious bond unites each 
man with God, and it is only when he feels 
this personal bond and enters into inward in- 
tercourse with God that he can be redeemed. 
And yet Christendom calls Jesus Christ its 
Redeemer. How is this contradiction to be 
got rid of? 

There are people whose religious predisposi- 
tion is so powerful that they are able, with- 
out help, to find God and to live in him; but 
the history of religion shows that such per- 
sons are rare, and that the great majority of 
our race has no part in their experience. The 
prophets beheld God, heard him, felt his pres- 
ence, and in these experiences they had the 
most certain knowledge of his existence. Re- 
ligious history also demonstrates that such 
persons have a great task to perform for 
others—they proclaim God to their fellows, 
and strengthen their weak consciousness of 
God. In most human beings this conscious- 
ness is not so strong that it can exist without 
this help. As in the case of art, so here. We 
have all a certain predisposition for art, but 
it is only with the help of artists that this 
predisposition is strengthened. One artist 
kindles the other,.and one prophet anoints 
the other. We have here historical adjust- 
ment and an historical chain. Full independ- 
ence, liberty and power are always the re- 
sult of dependence and education. 

It was the greatest event in the history of 
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religion when God was no longer sought in 
the beams of the sun, in tempests, in magical 
contrivances, but in the proclamations of 
holy men like the prophets. It was only then 
that religion became a part of the inward life 
united with morality. Mankind did not un- 
learn the awe with which they regarded the 
government of God in creation, but they 
looked to the prophets with a higher kind of 
awe, for in their spirit and word the Divinity 
was revealed. Mankind now learned that 
only in man could the highest and truest rev- 
elation of God be revealed, for God is the 
holy one, and holiness cannot reveal itself in 
Nature. This was why the prophets were 
honored and why so unique a position was 
conceded to them. It was felt that without 
them mankind would have remained sta- 
tionary in the ancient bondage. By believ- 
ing in and following the prophets, that which 
they had experienced was taken hold of by 
the souls of men. In this sense they were 
redeemers, that is to say, messengers and me- 
diators. It was not their own fire which they 
used to inflame souls, but they were the 
torches. The hearer who could not be certain 
of God by his own original religious individu- 
ality was enabled to apprehend. him by fol- 
lowing the prophet, who drew him into the 
Divine fellowship. 

5. Jesus Christ was a prophet. One must 
begin with this conception of his person and 
work. He who is incapable of comprehend- 
ing the prophets and their mission in history 
cannot comprehend Jesus Christ. Christen- 
dom, however, does not only call him a 
prophet, but distinguishes him from all other 
prophets, and asserts that he is “the Re 
deemer.” How is this assertion to be vindi- 
cated? 

The simplest way seems to be to refer to 
Christ’s own evidence regarding himself. 
There can be no doubt that he distinguished 
between himself and the prophets, claiming 
for himself an altogether peculiar position. 
But to maintain this would not help us if we 
could not at the same time perceive the jus- 
tice of his claim. Blind acquiescence has no 
moral worth. q 

Jesus Christ’was a prophet, but he was the 
last prophet. Those who came after him 
were either false prophets, or they have con- 
fessed that they have drawn their grace from 
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his abundance. And therefore we are no long- 
er justified in calling those great men of 
God who succeeded him prophets—Paul, 
John, Augustine, Francis, Luther and the 
rest. Jesus Christ was a prophet, but while 
the other prophets drew only small circles 
around them, he has become the prophet for 
the entire human race. Jesus Christ was a 
prophet, but while the earlier prophets pos- 
sessed only an imperfect knowledge of God, 
one of them correcting the other, he has given 
the fullest revelation of God in his proclama- 
tion of God as the Father. Jesus Christ was 
a prophet, but while the life and calling of 
the earlier prophets were at variance, the 
sharpest eye could detect no difference be- 
tween what he practiced and what he 
preached. The word of God his Father was 
his meat and drink. These are historical 
facts, and because of these facts it is our 
right and our sacred duty to regard Jesus 
Christ not as a prophet like the others. We 
must raise him above their number, rendering 
him special gratitude, and honoring him with 
special reverence. He called himself “ the 
Son of God,” and we understand that he was 
entitled to call himself this. He led his dis- 
ciples to the Father, and to-day his Gospel 
still. leads men from the bondage of tran- 
sitory affairs to the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. He promotes us to inward 
communion with God, who redeems us. 

But that is not all. We do not think of 
censuring or of refusing the title of Chris- 
tians to those who go no further than this. 
The apostolic announcement has, however, a 
much wider signification. First, in it Jesus 
Christ is called the Reconciler. It teaches 
that he died for sin. Secondly, it affirms 
that Jesus Christ dwells in the faithful, fills 
them, guides and governs them. “It is 
not I who live, but Christ which liveth in 
me.” : 

I shall not dwell here upon the second 
point, viz., that hé who has become our 
prophet, guide and master, takes inward 
possession of us. It is not a paradox, it is a 
fact. But that which lies behind this fact, 
that which is expressed in the confession 
“ Christ lives in me,” the conviction, name- 
ly, of the eternal life of Christ, the power 
and the glory of it—this is a secret of faith 
which is not capable of demonstration. The 
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first point, however, demands closer consid- 
eration. Christ died for our sins? Christ 
has reconciled God? How? Did God re- 
quire a reconciliation? Is God not love? 
Does the God who forgives sins, the God of 
mercy, require an indemnity? Did the father 
in the parable of the lost son demand expi- 
ation before he forgave his son? Was it not 
said of him who prayed, “ God be merciful 
to me a sinner,” “This man went down to 
his house justified? ”’ 

Yes, it is certainly so. God is love. He 
has always been love, and will remain so. 
The consolation of the Gospel of Jesus con- 
sists, indeed, in this—that he has revealed 
unto us God as eternal love. Far be the 
thought from us that God has been turned 
from wrath to love, and that something had 
to be paid or sacrificed in order that he might 
love and forgive. But with this acknowl- 
edgment the matter is not exhausted. 

For there is an inner law that compels the 
sinner to look upon God as a wrathful judge. 
It is this conception of God which is the 
hardest and the most real punishment in- 
flicted on sin. It tears the heart of man, 
transforms his thought of God into terror, 
robs him of peate and drives him to despair. 
This conception of God is a false one, and 
yet not false, for it is the necessary conse- 
quence of man’s sin—that is to say, of his 
godlessness. How can this conception of 
God be overcome? Not by words, but by 
deeds. When the Holy One descends to sin- 
ners, when he lives with them and walks 
with them, when he does not count them as 
unworthy but calls them his brethren, when 
he serves them and dies for them, then their 
terror of the awful judge melts away, and 
they believe that the Holy One is Love, and 
that there is something mightier still than jus- 
tice—mercy. 

It is in relation to these human concep- 
tions that we have specially to regard the 
death of Christ. His death is thus the 
culminating point of the service which he 
rendered for sinners during his mission. This 
service had the single object of convincing 
sinners that forgiving love is mightier than 
the justice before which they tremble. If 
they believe this they are reconciled, and in 
this manner is the God of punitive justice 
reconciled. They now know God as their 
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Redeemer, but they also know Jesus Christ 
as their Reconciler. 

This is the fundamental form of the Chris- 
tian belief of the atonement. I would avoid 
alleging that every Christian must think so. 
But this I know, that Jesus Christ has not 
ealled the righteous to himself, but those 
who trembled before Righteousness, and 
that the deepest and most earnest Chris- 
tians embrace Jesus Christ, not only’ as the 
Prophet, but as the Reconciler. They do 
not, however, rest satisfied with seeing the 
atonement only in the life-work of Christ. 
They consider also his passion and his death 
as vicarious. How can they do otherwise? 
If they, the sinners, have escaped justice, 
and he, the Only One, has suffered death, 
why shall they not acknowledge that that 
which he has suffered was what they should 
have suffered? In presence of the cross, no 
other feeling, no other note, is possible. And 
for this reason it is little use speculating 
on the “ saving value” of Christ’s sufferings. 
To begin, in this region, to cast up reckon- 
ings is to lose the whole sacred impression 
of this divine fact upon the soul. Let us 
rather, with reverential reticence, gaze upon 
the cross of Christ from whfch God shines 
forth as the Infinite Love. It is a holy 
secret not understood of the profane, and 
yet “the power of God and the wisdom of 
God!” 


Bgeriin, GERMAYY. 
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As usual toward the close of 
the year, the reports and ap- 
peals come in from the various 
New York charities. It is impossible to give 
the space to each that each deserves. Even a 
catalog of them with no description would fill 
the better part of a page. There is the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, sending out its forty- 
seventh annual report and telling of nearly 
$350,000 received and disbursed during the 
eleven months of the year just closing; of its 
15,778 students who gathered with a daily 
average attendance of 7,218 in the industrial 
schools, the twenty day and twelve evening, 
including: those in the city and those on 
farms. There is the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
sending out its fifty-sixth annual report of 
its work in the New York Juvenile Asylum, 


New York 
Charities 
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the Hospital for Ruptured and Cripples, its 
organization of vacation schools, now a part 
of the public school system of the city; its de- 
partment of relief aiding over 28,000 peo- 
ple, comprising 5,940 families; its fresh air 
work, and its call for $60,000 to carry on its 
relief and educational work. There is the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, covering 
in a very unobtrusive way so much as is pos- 
sible of the “ wide range of territory that is 
left scrupulously untouched by the police,” 
searching out and redeeming those who have 
gone astray, helping those who have been de- 
ceived and defrauded to recover their rights; 
unearthing swindlers, and everywhere seek- 
ing to reach out a helping hand. There is the 
Five Points House of Industry, under the 
eare of William F. Barnard, doing-a work 
from year to year of its own, limited only by 
the resources at its disposal. There is the 
work for seamen, of the Seamen’s Friends 
Society, the New York Port Society, the Le- 
gal Aid Society, with its ladies’ auxiliary, all 
seeking to bring to these heedless, careless 
ones, so easily led astray, the protection of 
the best of influences and assistance. .There 
is the Charity Organization Society, doing a 
work often thankless, as the exposure of de- 
ception must in many instances be the case, 
and yet absolutely necessary that true char- 
ity may not be wasted. These are but a few 
of the many, all calling for the best support 
and more than worthy that the call be heard. 
Especially are their needs great just now, as 
the, winter commences, and the strain upon 
their finances is made more evident. 





After vain efforts for 
a month to persuade 
him to withdraw his 
resignation, the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church has accepted the decision of Dr. S. 
H. Virgin to withdraw from its pastorate. 
When Dr. Virgin resigned it came as an 
utter surprise not only to’ his church but to 
his associates in the city. He had been 
identified with Congregational extension for 
over twenty-eight years and had built up a 
flourishing and successful church. There 
had been times of stress, but all had passed 
by and the church was in the best possible 
condition. Its societies and activities are 
in a healthy state and its outlook is of the 
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best. In giving his reasons for his resigna- 
tion Dr. Virgin emphasized his conviction 
that it was time to begin a new plan of 
work; that what was needed in that sec- 
tion under the changing conditions was a 
large institutional work, such as a younger 
and more vigorous man ought to help lay 
out if he was going to engage in it. He had 
had the matter under advisement for some 
time and decided to take the action then 
when it seemed to him that the church 
would be the least disturbed or injured. 
Moreover, he himself felt the need of entire 
rest and did not propose to take any other 
pastorate. During the succeeding weeks 
there was much discussion and at the regu- 
lar meeting of the church a committee was 
appointed to prevail upon him if possible to 
reconsider his decision. He declined, how- 
ever, to do so, and last week the church 
very reluctantly voted to accept it, and 
elected him pastor emeritius. Dr. Virgin 
came to New York from Massachusetts, in 
1871, and has been identified with the best 
Congregational work in New York and its 
vicinity ever since. 





; The advance reports of 

na Soe the discovery by Mgr. 
+ Rahmani, the Uniat Sy- 

rian Patriarch of Antioch, of the manuscript 
of a work written in the second century, 
giving an account of ecclesiastical Church 
order, were not wholly in error. Such a work 
has been published under the title “The 
Testament of Jesus Christ.” The manu- 
script is a thousand years old, and is a trans- 
lation into Syriac of a Greek original which 
puts the Church order approved by the 
writer into the mouth of our Lord. It may 
have been written early in the third century. 
The full accounts of it which we have seen 
do not bear out the remarkable statement 
which aroused our doubt, that catechumens 
were taught to repeat the Apostles’ Creed. 
It makes the bishop the ruler of the church, 
and provides a different prayer for his con- 
secration from that for the ordination of 
elders. Presbyters are of two classes, of 
age and of eminence. The most remarkable 
Point is that besides deaconesses there is 
another order of women that stand far above 
them, the “ widows,” once called “ presby- 
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teresses.” They are ordained apparently by 
laying on of hands, and the form of ordina- 
tion is given. The bishop is chosen by the 
people at large, and ordained with a two- 
fold laying on of hands. He is never to taste 
wine, except at communion; and never to eat 
meat. In the prayer of ordination of the 
presbyters there is nothing said about the 
conferring of grace to offer the sacrifice of 
the Eucharist, which the Pope lately said 
was a fatal defect in the Anglican form of 
ordination. The Eucharist was to be ob- 
served as the Sabbath and on fast days. It 
is very remarkable that this document pro- 
vides that there shall be no laying on of 
hands for the diaconate or presbyterate in 
the case of those who had been confessors in 
prison or in chains. They had received espe- 
cial warrant by the protection of God, in 
the same way as the Holy Spirit gave ordi- 
nation to prophets. But a bishop was to re- 
ceive the imposition of hands. This does not 
seem to be a heretical composition, altho it 
may have expressed ideally the views of the 
writer. 





THE South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, evi- 
dently has some pretty strong opinions in 
regard to the course of their book agents, 
Barbee and Smith, in presenting the claim 
against the United States. By a fair majority 
they passed a series of resolutions express- 
ing disapproval of the deceptive methods used 
by these agents in aiding BE. B. Stahiman in 
prosecuting the claim before the Senate and 
ealled for the resignation of Barbee and 
Smith, in the interests of peace and harmony 
in the Church. 


...-It is not very long ago that a leading 
Southern Baptist paper decided a momentous 


- question, that women must not repeat Scrip- 


ture aloud in a Sunday school exercise, be- 
cause it would be using the Bible todisobey the 
Bible. The Southern Presbyterian Synod of 
Virginia is good enough to allow somewhat 
greater liberty. It has just decided, after 
two years’ consideration, that women may 
sing in church, as this is not a leading or 
representative duty like speaking or praying 
in public. They may also, it decides, form 
missionary societies and pray together “ un- 
der the control of the session of the church,” 
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Financial Growth in New York. 


TERRITORIAL expansion and the nation’s 
exhibition of its power in war have been ac- 
companied and followed by a great expan- 
sion of trade and industry and a striking ex- 
hibition of the nation’s power in finance. 
This is shown in New York, the financial 
center of the Western world, for here are the 
best facilities and agencies for great financial 
transactions, both domestic and international. 
Chief among these facilities are our superb 
group of banks, trust companies and other 
financial and fiduciary institutions, the Stock 
Exchange, and, above all, an ample supply 
of men thoroughly equipped for the solution 
of any problem in finance or commerce, al- 
ways in touch with both foreign and do- 
mestic interests, and commanding confidence 
at home and abroad. Growth and power, so 
noticeable during the past year, have been 
indicated by the records of expansion and 
activity in New York, which has reaped a 
just reward for its share of the work so well 
done. 

In the closing months of 1898 the Ameri- 
can people began to realize fully the mean- 
ing of their great crops.and rapid!y growing 
exports, the creation of a large credit balance 
abroad, the renewal of demand for consump- 
tion and the revival of confidence caused by 
the fall elections and the reclamation of the 
national Senate. They were beginning to 
understand the inevitable effect of that great 
excess of exports which has now been meas- 
ured for more than two years by the ship- 
ment of nearly $2 worth of goods against 
every $1 in goods imported. Here are the 


Exports 
excess. 
$102,882, 264 
286,268,144 
615,432,676 
529,874,818 
165,927,424 


Exports. 
$882,606, 938 
1,050,993, 556 
1,231,482,330 
1, 227,023,302 

435,377,994 


1900 (4 months). 269,450,570 


Then were seen the signs of expansion and 


confidence in dealings on the Stock Ex- 
change, in the work of the banks, and the 
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reports of the Clearing House. But not un- 
til the first months of 1899 was the maximum 
reached in the securities market. The total 


number of shares in the transactions of the . 


Exchange had risen from 54,654,096 in 1896 
to 77,324,000 in 1897, but the two following 
years were to show a much greater increase: 


SHARES SOLD. 


38,751,206 
112,699,957 





* December wanting. 


The record for eleven months of this year 
shows a total of 159,358,967 shares, which 
had an actual value of $12,309,824,417, and 
the number for the full year can scarcely fall 
below 175,000,000. These figures not only 
indicate the remarkable growth of the Ex- 
change’s business, but also point to the rapid 
advance of New York as a world power in 
finance. 

We may look to the returns of the New 
York Clearing House for striking proof of 


trade expansion and the growth of the city- 


as a financial center. Having been for some 
time substantially abreast of London with 
respect to these returns, New York passed 
the Old World city in the latter part of 1898, 
and has recently been far in advance, as the 
following figures show: 

London. New York. 
Jan., 1899. .......eeeee + +++ $3,895,988,505 $5,690,749,776 


Monthly average, 8 mo ., 


1899,... 3,781,600,000 5,100,400,000 


If we compare the clearings of New York 
with those of all the other cities of the United 
States, it appears that growth here has been 
exceptionally large. For example, here are 
the figures for eleven months in 1898 and 
1899, with thousands omitted: 
CLEARINGS, 
Increase 
1899 per cent. 
$55,413,506 
6,477,459 
5,997,697 
30,203,215 
85,616,721 


Chicago............. 
Outside of N. Y.... 24,251,012 
United States,..... 61,565,487 
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Financial 


New York’s increase in 1898 over 1897 was 
25 per cent., while the increase outside of this 
city was only 12 per cent. We show below 
the growth of New York’s clearings since 1894 
as compared with those of the entire country, 
thousands omitted: 


New York. United States 


$45,028,496 
50,975,155 
51,985,651 
54,179,545 
65,924,820 
85,616,721 


Of the entire increase of -$40,500,000,000 New 
York’s share was $31,000,000,000, the city’s 
rate of growth having been three times as 
rapid as that of the other cities in the ag- 
gregate. 

The following statement concerning the 
banks of New York and Brooklyn has been 
compiled from the ‘ Banker’s Directory.” 
The thousands are omitted in each number: 


Undivided 
profits. 
$23,008 
57,992 23,024 
July, 1899.......+00.-- 65,675 58,045. 24,977 
State banks are here included with the na- 
tional] banks. The growth of the 47 national 
banks of New York since 1890 is indicated, 
with respect to some features, by the follow- 
ing official figures, which stand in each case 
for so many millions: 


Capital. Surplus 


$43,415 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Net de- 

Surplus. Capital. posits. 
$37 $49 $332 

41 51 310 

43 49 596 


Loans. 


Here are the figures for the entire number of 
about 3,600 national banks for the same 
dates: 
$213 $650 
247 678 
247 621 


$1,758 
1,578 
2.479 
That is to say, at the date last mentioned, 
the New York national banks, being one- 
seventy-sixth of the entire number, had one- 
quarter of the deposits, one-fifth of the loans, 
one-sixth of the surplus, and one-thirteenth 
of the capital. 

In connection with the banks should be 
considered the trust companies, the growth of 
which in recent years has been extraordinary. 
The figures for those in New York and 
Brooklyn are as follows: 
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TRUST COMPANIES 
Capital. Surplus. 

$25,872,000 

44,376,000 

60,969,000 


Jan., 1890. .... 
July, 1899, 


There were in the entire State of New York 
at the beginning of the present year 49 of 
these companies, and 33 of them were in 
New York and Brooklyn, these having a cap- 
ital of $32,000,000 out of a total of $34,850,- 
000 for the State. The increase of their re- 
sources and deposits in recent years is shown 


$285,741, 794 
805,354,637 
467,184,258 
Their loans on collateral had been nearly 
doubled in these five years, rising from 
$149,000,000 to $283,000,000. There has also 
been a large growth since the beginning of 
the year, owing to a greater use of these in- 
stitutions and additions to the number of 
them. The multiplication of trust companies 
is very strong evidence of expansion in the 
field of large financial operations. These in- 
stitutions have some of the characteristics 
and functions of banks of loan’and deposit, 
to which are added others of a fiduciary na- 
ture, connected with the careand use of funds. 
Moreover, they are convenient and valuable 
agents in the financing of great operations, 
many of which have been suggested by the 
revival of confidence and activity, In no 
other field of financial management has the 
growth of New York as a financial center 
been more strikingly shown than in the in- 
crease of the number and the magnitude of 
the operations of the trust companies. In 
these institutions, as in the great banks, the 
genius of American financiers finds inviting 
opportunities for profitable exercise. 
No attempt to point out evidences of 
growth and proof of power would be ade- 


quate that should overlook the great life in- 


surance companies and the savings banks of 
New York. The figures for the life com- 
panies of the entire State will serve, because 
they are substantially the figures for the 
city. Below are shown the gross assets and 
the value of the policies in force, at the end 
of each year nained, both for the New York 
companies and for all of those from other 
States which do business here: 
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NEW YORK LIFE COMPANIES. . 
Policies in 


FROM OTHER STATES 


826,479 
Re TTL 688 
576,817,192 


The great life companies of this city are in- 
stitutions of the highest character, known 
and respected throughout the world. Their 
growth is an important factor in the finan- 
cial development of New York. Many of the 
men who are interested in the management 
of their enormous business and great re- 
sources are directly interested as well in 
other important financial institutions and un- 
dertakings, the growth and success of which 
are prominent features in the history of re- 
cent progress here. d 

The savings banks of New York and Brook- 
lyn have a no less enviable reputation 
throughout the country. The savings banks 
of the State of New York, together with 
those of the six New England States, hold 78 
per cent. of the savings deposits of the whole 
country, and the share of New York alone is 
88 per cent. While the resources of the sav- 
ings banks of the entire State have increased 
from $645,000,000 in 1890 to $923,000,000 in 
1899, the deposits in the banks of this city 
and Brooklyn have increased at a greater 
rate, rising from $389,879,000 in January, 
1890, to $598,437,000 in July, 1899, their sur- 
plus growing in the same period from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000. 

The financing of great industrial combina- 
tions has been a part of the important work 
done in New York during the last year and a 
half. Altho these combinations are incor- 
porated in other States, the management of 
their affairs on the financial side and the mar- 
keting of their securities are committed 
largely to New York financiers, and thus the 
growth observed here has been due in somé 
measure to this interesting movement in the 
field of manufactures. <A city through which 
passes nearly one-half of the foreign com- 
merce of the entire nation will derive bene- 
fits from the growth of our exports of man- 
ufactures, and the improvement of the har- 
bor channels, upon which the Government 
has undertaken to spend $7,000,000, will tend 


to perpetuate the supremacy of this port in 
the field of international trade, thus strength- 
ening a part of the foundation which sup- 
ports and assists the financial’ growth of 
which there has been so much evidence dur- 
ing the last two years. 





Financial Items. 

....I1t is well to remember that our stand- 
ard railway securities are worth as much 
now as they were before the severe general 
decline of market values on Monday. Their 
value is based upon known earnings and the 
condition of business, and is not changed 
when the squeezing of water out of trust 
shares affects the whole market. 


.-The following dividends 


nounced: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway (pre- 
ferred), $1.50 per share, payable February Ist. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad (pre- 
ferred), 134 per cent., payable January 5th. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad (common), 
3 per cent., payable January 5th. 

Manhattan Railway, quarterly, 1 per cent.. 
payable January 2d. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, semi-an- 
nual (second preferred), 244 per cent., payable 
January 15th. 

Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent. and bonus, 1 per cent., payable January 
2d. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 2% per 
cent., and extra 2% per cent., payable Decem- 
ber 28th. 

Colonial Trust Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent., 
payable January 2d._ 

American Surety Co., quarterly, 2 per cent. 
payable December 30th. 

National Bank of North America, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent., payable January 2d. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, interest, 3% 
per cent., payable January 15th. 

Metropolitan Savings Bank, interest, 4 per 
cent., payable January 17th. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., semi-annual, 3% 
per cent., payable January 1st. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, quar- 
terly, $1.25 per share, payable February Ist. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., quarterly, 144 
per cent., payable January 15th. 


...-Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week : 
BANKS. 


are an- 


rer al 
Corn Exchange ........875 | Twelfth Ward........ 111 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


International Banking Morton... ....eseeese0+-400 
160 | Trust Co. of America...220 
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INSURANCE. 


Different Forms of Life Insur- 
ance Policies. 


IT is universally understood that life insur- 
ance premiums vary with the age at is- 
sue; the older this age, the larger must 
be the rate, since the risk of dying soon 1s 
greater and the number of premiums the 
party can live to pay is less. 

Rates vary according to the number of pre- 
miums to be paid; that is, if they are pay- 
able till death (which was the original form, 
and might be called the open or contingent 
form) they are at the lowest, subsequent to 
a qualification yet to be noted. This form 
is the whole-life policy, or sometimes called 
life, or plain life, or ordinary life. 

The number of premiums may, however, 
be not open or contingent; the policy may 


provide that it shall be paid up in a fixed 
; number of years, usually 10, 15, or 20. This 
is called limited-payment, or 20-payment, or 


20-year, life. The shorter the term of the 
payments the larger each payment, and with 
each payment a ratable proportion of the 
whole amount insured becomes paid up. 

There is a line of division also as to the 
time of payment of the insurance. If not 
payable until death, it is a Life policy, 
whether Limited or not; if payable at the 
end of a fixed term, it is an Endowment. 
Here another factor comes in. The company 
is to pay in 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 years, or at 
death, if that occurs sooner. "he contract 
is a promissory note having a fixed term to 
run, with the insurance risk also. Of course 
this is an advantageous form of contract. 
The man who holds an Endowment with 
some years yet to run knows that a definite 
cash amount is coming to him at a definite 
time, and can plan accordingly. But the 
rate for this double contract must be accord- 
ing, so Endowments cost more. The shorter 
their term the higher the rate, for the com- 
pany must be able to get in the money; the 
older the age at issue the higher the rate 
also, because the insurance risk is the 
greater. 

Endowments divide again, because they also 


may be limited. For example, on a 20-year 
Endowment, at 30, a man makes 20 payments 
of $50.96 (if he does not die sooner), and then 
draws his $1,000; on a 10-payment 20-year 
Endowment, he makes 10 payments of 
$81.45, and in 10 years more draws the 
$1,000. 

There is a line of division on the time and 
manner of settlement. For example, instead 
of paying the amount at once to the widow 
or other beneficiary, it may be paid in an- 
nual installments, or may be in the form of 
an annuity. A great deal may be said in 
favor of this method, and it is deservedly 
coming more into practice; but it affects the 
premium rate as well, and thus there may 
be a doubled benefit: the beneficiary may 
have the avails of the insurance and the prin- 
cipal sum safe against her losing it by her 
inexperience, and the rate may be lower, for 
if the company is to have “time” on the 
settlement, it can, of course, accept a lower 
rate. Except the abandoned “ half-note” 
plan, and also the assessment plan (which is 
good if you only die soon enough), the plain 
Whole-life policy, with an installment or other 
deferred mode of settlement, is the plan 
which secures at once the largest insurance 
for the money. 

The Term rate is another exception, how- 
ever. By this the insurance runs a fixed 
number of years, which is plainly a different 
thing ‘from carrying it through life. Thus, 
a man of 30 is certain to die at his time, yet 
there is a very fair chance that he will last 
beyond 50; so he can obtain a policy for 20 
years at $15.13 annually, but a similar con- 
tract for life will be $19.77. 

There are other subdivisions. For exam- 
ple, the settlement by installments may take 
what is called the Continuous Installment 
form; that is, there may be 20 installments, 
payable even if the beneficiary dies mean- 
while, or payable afterward as an annuity 
while the beneficiary lives. Here the age 
of the beneficiary is a factor. The older the 
person insured, and the younger the bene- 
ficiary, the larger must be the rate; on the 
former depends the question how soon the 
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company will probably have to begin paying, 
and on the age of the latter, how long the 
company may have to keep it up. 

A Survivorship Annuity also varies the 
rate according to the ages of two persons. 
Thus, if a man of 30 wants to secure $100 an- 


nuity, after his death, to his wife, 5 years 


younger, he pays $29.62, and the premiums 
are retained if she dies first; if he wants 
them returned in that case, he pays $38.65. 
If the “nominee” is his mother, 50 years 
old, instead of the wife of 25, he pays $15.54; 
if he wants back the premiums in case she 
dies first, he pays $34.60. But if he is 35 and 
she 55, he pays 33 cents less; because, altho 
he is five years nearer death, she also is, 
and there is more chance that she may not 
be the survivor, in which case the company 
keeps the premiums. But if the company is 
in such case to refund the premiums, he pays 
$3.02 more, instead of 33 cents less, because 
of the increased five years on the age of 
both, 5 

There is a Return Premium policy, also, by 
which a part, or all, of the premiums paid 
will be repaid, together with the policy, in 
case death occurs within a stipulated term. 
Here is an extra hazard, for which the in- 
sured must pay accordingly; it is for him to 
say whether he wishes to do so. 

There is a 20-year Endowment which adds 
$50 to itself for every premium, thus dou- 
bling up in the 20 years. Of course, the 
rate is extra. 

There is a plan whereby, at any age of 
starting, the premium is $100; the amount of 
insurance is according to age, but this 
amount decreases yearly. It is peculiar, yet 
something may be said for it. 

There is a yearly-renewable term policy, 
by which the insurance remains uniform but 
the rate increases annually. This is the real, 
genuine “natural” premium, which our as- 
sessment friends talk about, but never ven- 
ture to use. 

There is an Increasing Insurance policy, 
but the most peculiar is, perhaps, one by 
which the premium decreases annually for a 
term of years (the insurance remaining 
fixed) until it reaches zero; then the pre- 
miums are repaid in the shape of annuities, 
only in reverse order, but these annuities go 
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on increasing yearly, even if the insured 
lives to 100. 

There are still other forms, and a great 
variety of optional loans, surrender-values, 
and so on, which are too numerous to detail. 
It will be understood that only the few sev- 
eral forms of Life and Endowment are in use 
to any considerable extent; some of the pe- 
culiar forms remain untouched in the rate- 


. books, and others are still new. The variety 


is great, and the flexibility is ample; any- 
body can find almost any conceivable form 
of contract, at its appropriate rate. The rate 
must needs be appropriate. Life Insurance 
is sometimes reproachfully calied “a game;” 
if it is one, its hazards must be accurately 
calculated and provided for. Each rate has 
its reason, as intelligent inquiry will dis- 
cover and fair criticism admit. 





A PUSHING company is the Prudential 
Life of America, and its little four-page 
weekly paper is wonderfully bright and ver- 
satile in its constant and varied reiteration 
of pressure upon the field force to keep them 
“ everlastingly at it.’ Many of its pithy and 
pointed sayings are worthy of more than a 
mere passing glance. For instance, that, 
apropos of lapses, the worst lapse of all is 
the lapse of an agent who might be drilled 
into being a steady producer; that the road 
to success is Straight Canvass, meaning 
thereby systematic, methodical and thorough 
work; that in ve “ Ordinary,” a non-producer 
is an agent who fails to produce at least 
$1,000 a month; that the motto for the ban- 
ner on the outer wall should be, Not less In- 
dustrial, but more Ordinary; and also thus: 

Audacity is often the father of success—who 
is your insurance daddy? 

If you don’t build a craft and send it out, 
need you look for a ship of your own to come in? 

There are better prospects in the insurance 
sea than have ever been caught. It depends on 
your expertness to land the big ones. Is your 
line out this week, and are you watching the 
“bob?” 

If you are not succeeding in the use of one, 

why not try both hands? 
It is significant, as may be read between the 
lines in much of this, that the Industrial com- 
panies are more and more vigorously push- 
ing in the “‘ Ordinary ”’ field. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


“Yes, her father showed me the door.” 
“Well, well!” “Yes, he took me for a var- 
nisher. *__Oleveland Plain Dealer. 


“What kind of a man is Bloggs?” 
si He's the kind of man who would fil the 
candy bags on a Christmas tree with cough 
drops.”——Chicago Record. 

-Editor (Podunk Herald): “ Heard any- 
thing from that war correspondent we hired at 
five a week to represent us in the Transvaal? ” 
Foreman: “ Yes; here’s his dispatch about the 
last battle—‘ There was a perfect hail of bul- 
i — of which were as big as hen’s eggs?’ ” 
—Pue 


..-.‘* Give me some familiar proverb about 
birds, ” said the teacher. Tommy Tucker raised 
his hand. “ The early bird”—He paused a 
moment, and tried it again. ‘“ The early 
bird ’— said the teacher, encourag- 
ingly. right.” “The early bird 
gathers no moss.”— a Tribune. 

....-As he was about to sink for the third 
time, he, of course, recalled everything in his 
past life. His countenance radiated with joy. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Since I now remem- 
ber what it was my wife told me to get down- 
town to-day, I have no further occasion to 
drown.” Accordingly he swam ashore.—De- 
troit Journal. 


.-The Man Behind the Ledger: “I will 
cause the name of France to be remembered 
with terror throughout foreign lands!” cried the 
excited Parisian. ‘“ What will you do? Join 
the army?” “No.” ‘“ Write articles for the 
papers?” ‘No. I will open a hotel during the 
Exposition and make out the bills myself.”— 
Washington Star. 

At eight P. M. the gas-light’s gleam 

Reveals young Cholly Smart, 

He’s calling on his lady fair— 

They sit this far apart. 


At ten o’clock the question’s popped, 
Their souls are filled with bliss, 
If we could peep, we'd see that they 
Aresittingcloselikethis. 
—Baltimore American. 
-ONE FAULT IN AN Historic Story.—A 
Scotch professor was advocating the advantages 
of athletic exercise. “The Roman youth,” he 
declared, ‘‘ used to swim three times across the 
Tiber before breakfast.” Observing a smile 
on the face of one of his students, the professor 
demanded: ‘‘ Mr. McAllister, why do you smile? 
We shall be glad to share your amusement.” 
“T was just thinking, sir,” the student replied, 
“that the Roman youths must have left their 
clothes on the wrong bank at the end of their 
swim.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


....Hd. Tufts, of Los Angeles, was playing 
golf with a friend recently. When he drove 
from the third teeing ground, he sliced the ball 
badly and sent it away. to one side. It stopped 
in front of a grazing cow, and Tufts came up 
just in time to see it disappear into the bovine 
mouth. When his opponent had made his 
stroke, Tufts untethered the cow and, with many 
sounding thwacks of his club, drove the beast to 
the third hole. There he made her disgorge 
the ball, and, neatly holing it, announced that 
he had made the hole in two strokes. His op- 
ponent calmly finished the hole in seven and 
claimed the hole. “ But I made it in two,” 
tested Tufts, gleefully. “No, you didn’t,” de- 
clared the other: “ you made it in thirty- -nine. 
You hit that cow thirty-seven times, for I 
counted every stroke,” and Tufts conceded the 
hole-—Argonaut. 


pro- 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 
PRIZE OFFER. 


To Our PuzzLERS: Instead of the usual weekly 
prize, THE INDEPENDENT offers, for the best puzzle, 
or budget of puzzles, received during December, a 
fine Hastman kodak, valued at twenty dollars. It 
takes a 4x5 picture. All puzzles competing must 
be received at the office of THE INDEPENDENT be- 
fore January Ist. 


BIBLICAL CHARADES, 


I. 
The grass that clothes the flowery field 
Will wither, and my first will yield; 
My second withers like the flower 
That blooms a transitory hour. 
My whole was but my second after all, 
And ne’er so high till he had had a fall. 


II. 
My first a portion of the sounding sea, 
Or else the wreath on victor’s temples hung; 
My newt the fairest maiden whom you see 
Or that which has no head yet has a tongue. 
These make my whole (in proper order put) 
Which had a myraid tongues around its foot. 
ITI. 
My first comes seven times a week, 
But always after night; 
My newt a grain whose name you speak 
Whenever you speak right. 
My third all men would vainly seek 
Were we safe out of sight; 
My whole in vain attacked the Greek 
And lost a famous fight. 
IV. 
A wicked queen once gave command 
To kill a neighbor for his land; 
But ere they did the deed accursed 
They set the victim on my first, 
Caught in a thicket by his head; 
My second died in some one‘s stead, 
The father of a peaceful flock 
And one of Obed’s mighty stock. 
My whole a merchant prince, who for his toil 
Had yearly dole of grain and wine and oil. 
Ga. M. W. 
PI. 


Wot shingt era ostuleably cena, panne ot nee 
polepe; sixceree ot dreren met stubro, dan 
cipidniles ot kame hemt dogo nad weis. 
PLATO. 
ZIGZAG. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When. correctly guessed, and 
written one below another, the zigzag, begin- 
ning at the upper left-hand corner, will spell the 
name of a small but famous inclosure. 

READING across: 1, A nee 2, to dart 
along ; 8, te stuff; 4, good form; 5, a fish valued 
for its oil; 6, one ‘of. the Gutter States; 7, a 
Roman poet : 8, in addition to; 9, to use taunt- 
ing language; 10, one of the United States; 11, 
foolish; 12, tart; 13, a hero of the Trojan war: 
14, a genus of evergreen trees; 15, need; 16, a 
country of South America; 17, the two; 18, at 
the summit; 19, a carpenter’s tool. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 7TH. 

RIDpDLY.—Clock. ; 

Dotn.E ACROSTIC. mr See Ty Capture of Monte- 
rey; — A. 1, Chi Mitna; 3 Padua; 4, 
Tonga ; ‘ultra; 6, Radha; 2. Eliza ; 

Flora ; 30, manna; 11, Ostia ; i 
Tafna ; 14, extra; 15, Rubla; 16, Bnara; 17 
yacca. 

CHARADE.—Catamount. 

HISTORICAL NUMERICAL HNIGMA.—"“ We must 
all hang together or we shall all hang separately,” 
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Personals. 


Mr. J. PIERPONT MorGAN has _ recently 
added $350,000 and two building lots to his orig- 
inal gift of $1,000,000 to be used in erecting a 
new building for the Lying-in Hospital Society 
of New York. 


...-The late Thomas Armstrong, of Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., bequeathed to Union College be- 
tween $100,000 and $150,000, with the require- 
ment that a chair of sociology shall be endowed 
and a certain number of prizes and scholarships 
be offered annually to the sons of farmers in 
Clinton County. 


....-Mr. Peter A. B. Widener, of Philadel- 
phia, a millionaire well known in connection 
with gas companies and combinations of mu- 
nicipal railways, has bought thirty-six acres of 
land near Philadelphia, where he will erect and 
endow, at a cost of $2,000,000, a home, hospital 
and school for crippled children. ‘ 

....M. Daniel Osiris, of Paris, has given to 
the Institute of France a fund sufiicient to pro- 
vide in perpetuity for a triennial prize of 100,- 
000 francs for the most remarkable discovery 
made or work of art created, preference to be 
given to surgical, medical or other discoveries 
for the relief of human suffering. 


....-The death was announced a few days 
ago of the Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry, of Plainfield, 
N. J., the author of the words and music of 
“* Shall We Gather at the River,” and of several 
other religious hymns and songs which are sung 
the world over. He had been the pastor of Bap- 
tist churches in New York and Brooklyn, and 
the chancellor of Bucknell University, at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 


....-The late George R. Davis, of Chicago, 
will be remembered as the energetic Director- 
General of the great World’s Fair, but before 
the walls of the White City rose on the shores 
of Lake Michigan he had become known as a 
good soldier and an active member of Congress 
from one of the Chicago districts. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, and his early years 
were passed in that State. 


...»-Mgr. Sbarretti, recently appointed Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Havana,.has been in 
this country since 1894, as auditor of the Apos- 
tolic Delegation. He is said to have been se- 
lected on account of his knowledge of canon 
law, the Constitution of the United States, ‘and 
the method of procedure in our courts, owing 
to the prominence in Havana of questions con- 
cerning the property of the Roman Catholic 
Ghurch. 
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....The new leader of the Democratic minor- 
ity in the House, James D. Richardson, of Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., is a slender and wiry man, fifty- 
six years old, six feet two inches in hight, with 
black hair and blue eyes, and a strong voice. 
He has been in Congress sixteen years and is a 
very skillful parliamentarian. His speeches in 
past sessions have made him prominent in oppo- 
sition to the gold standard and trust combina- - 
tions. He served through the Civil War in the 
Confederate Army and is a Free Mason of very 
high degree. 


....The late Senator Monroe Leland Hay- 
ward, of Nebraska, was elected in March last 
by the Republicans to succeed Senator Allen, 
Populist, but was never able to take his seat, his 
death occurring on the day following the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress. Soon 
after his election he was stricken with paralysis 
while addressing a political meeting. He was 
fifty-nine years old and a‘native of Wssex 
County, N. Y. In Nebraska he had been a 
judge and was the Republican candidate for 
Governor in 1898. His two sons were in the 
army during the war with Spain. 


....Because of his desire to become thor- 
oughly informed concerning the disease called 
plague, Dr. Camara Pestana, of Lisbon, lost his 
life a few weeks ago, having been stricken down 
by the disease while engaged in his investiga- 
tions. He at once began to study his own case 
and to record the symptoms and the course of 
the malady for the instruction of others, and 
almost with his last breath he sought to make 
known the lessons of his own experience. He 
left a letter in which he begged the Queen of 
Portugal to exert her influence for the support 
of his colleagues in the Lisbon Bacteriological ° 
Institute. 


...-Mr. James J. Van Alen, of Newport, 
now in London, recently offered to the British 
Government an ambulance outfit to be equipped 
at a cost of $50,000, upon condition that he 
should be allowed to accompany it to the front 
in the South African war. The offer was de- 
clined, it is stated, because of the condition at- 
tached. It was then made to the American 
women who have fitted out the “ Maine” hos- 
pital ship, but was withdrawn when Mr. Van 
Alen ascertained that the outfit must be turned 
over to the army at Cape Town and might re- 
main at that place. This is the Mr. Van Alen 
whose nomination for the office of Ambassador to 
Italy in 1898 excited so much ¢vposition that 
after a time he declined it. 





